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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication issued by the 
Office of Public Services, Bureau of 
Public Affairs, provides the public 
and interested agencies of the 
Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the 
Department of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes se- 
lected press releases on foreign policy, 
issued by the White House and the 
Department, and statements and ad- 
dresses made by the President and by 
the Secretary of State and other 
officers of the Department, as well as 
special articles on various phases of 
international affairs and the func- 
tions of the Department. Informa- 
tion is included concerning treaties 
and international agreements to 
which the United States is or may 
become a party and treaties of gen- 
eral international interest. 
Publications of the Department, 
United Nations documents, and legis- 
lative material in the field of inter- 
national relations are listed currently. 





The Common Aims of Canada and the United States 


President and Mrs. Kennedy made an official 
visit to Canada from May 16 to 18. Following 
are texts of an address made by the President to 
the Canadian Parliament on May 17 and a joint 
communique issued by President Kennedy and 
Canadian Prime Minister John Diefenbaker at 
the close of the President’s visit on May 18. 


ADDRESS TO PARLIAMENT 


White House press release (Ottawa, Canada) dated May 17; 
as-delivered text 


Mr. SPEAKER OF THE SENATE, Mr. SPEAKER OF 
THE House, Mr. Prime MInIsTER, MEMBERS OF THE 
CaNnabDIAN HovsEs OF PARLIAMENT, DISTINGUISHED 
GUESTS AND FRIENDS: 

Iam grateful for the generous remarks and kind 
sentiments of my country and myself, Mr. Prime 
Minister. We in the United States have an im- 
pression that this country is made up of descend- 
ants of the English and the French. But I was 
glad to hear some applause coming from the very 
back benches when you mentioned Ireland. 
(Laughter.) Iam sure they are making progress 
forward. 

Je me sens véritablement entre amis. 
that I am truly among friends. ] 

It is a deeply felt honor to address this distin- 
guished legislative body. And yet may I say that 
I feel very much at home with you heretoday. For 
one-third of my life was spent in the Parliament of 
my own country—the United States Congress. 

There are some differences between this body 
and my own. The most noticeable to me is the 
lofty appearance of statesmanship which is on the 
faces of the Members of the Senate who realize 
that they will never have to place their cause 
before the people again. (Laughter.) 

I feel at home also here because I number in my 
own State of Massachusetts many friends and 
former constituents who are of Canadian descent. 


[I feel 
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Among the voters of Massachusetts who were born 
outside the United States, the largest group by far 
was born in Canada. Their vote is enough to de- 
termine the outcome of an election, even a Presi- 
dential election. You can understand that having 
been elected President of the United States by less 
than 140,000 votes out of 60 million, that I am very 
conscious of these statistics. (Laughter.) 

The warmth of your hospitality symbolizes more 
than merely the courtesy which may be accorded to 
an individual visitor. They symbolize the endur- 
ing qualities of amity and honor which have char- 
acterized our countries’ relations for so many 
decades. 

Nearly 40 years ago a distinguished Prime Min- 
ister of this country took the part of the United 
States at a disarmament conference. He said, 
“They may not be angels, but they are at least our 
friends.” I must say that I do not think that we 
probably demonstrated in that 40 years that we 
are angels yet, but I hope we have demonstrated 
that we are at least friends. And I must say that 
I think in these days, where hazard is our constant 
companion, friends are a very good thing to have. 

The Prime Minister was the first of the leaders 
from other lands who was invited to call upon me 
shortly after I entered the White House;* and 
this is my first trip—the first trip of my wife and 
myself outside of our country’s borders. It is just 
and fitting, and appropriate and traditional, that 
I should come here to Canada—across a border 
that knows neither guns nor guerrillas. 


A Common Heritage 

But we share more than a common border. We 
share a common heritage, traced back to those 
early settlers who traveled from the beachheads of 
the Maritime Provinces and New England to the 
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far reaches of the Pacific Coast. Henry Thoreau 
spoke a common sentiment for them all: “East- 
ward I go only by force, Westward I go free. I 
must walk towards Oregon and not towards Eu- 
rope.” We share common values from the past, 
a common defense line at present, and common 
aspirations for the future—our future, and indeed 
the future of all mankind. 

Geography has made us neighbors. History 
has made us friends. Economics has made us 
partners. And necessity has made us allies. 
Those whom nature hath so joined together, let 
no man put asunder. 

What unites us is far greater than what divides 
us. The issues and irritants that inevitably affect 
all neighbors are small indeed in comparison with 
the issues that we face together, above all, the 
somber threat now posed to the whole neighbor- 
hood of this continent—in fact, to the whole com- 
munity of nations. But our alliance is born not of 
fear but of hope. It is an alliance that advances 
what we are for, as well as opposes what we are 
against. 

And so it is that when we speak of our common 
attitudes and relationships, Canada and the 
United States speak in 1961 in terms of unity. 
We do not seek the unanimity that comes to those 
who water down all issues to the lowest common 
denominator, or to those who conceal] their differ- 
ences behind fixed smiles, or to those who measure 
unity by standards of popularity and affection, in- 
stead of trust and respect. 

We are allies. This is a partnership, not an 
empire. We are bound to have differences and 
disappointments; and we are equally bound to 
bring them out into the open, to settle them where 
they can be settled, and to respect each other’s 
views when they cannot be settled. 

Thus ours is the unity of equal and independent 
nations, cotenants of the same continent, heirs 
of the same legacy, and fully sovereign associates 
in the same historic endeavor: to preserve free- 
dom for ourselves and all who wish it. To that 
endeavor we must bring great material and human 
resources, the result of separate cultures and in- 
dependent economies. And above all, that 
endeavor requires a free and full exchange of new 
and different ideas on all issues and all under- 
takings. 

For it is clear that no free nation can stand 
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alone to meet the threat of those who make them- 
selves our adversaries, that no free nation can 
retain any illusions about the nature of the threat, 
and that no free nation can remain indifferent 
to the steady erosion of freedom around the globe. 

It is equally clear that no Western nation on 
its own can help those less developed lands to 
fulfill their hopes for steady progress. 

And, finally, it is clear that in an age where new 
forces are asserting their strength around the 
globe—when the political shape of the hemispheres 
are changing rapidly—nothing is more vital than 
the unity of the United States and Canada. 

And so my friends of Canada, whatever prob- 
lems may exist or arise between us, I can assure 
you that my associates and I will be ever ready 
to discuss them with you and to take whatever steps 
we can to remove them. And whatever those prob- 
lems may be, I can also assure you that they shrink 
in comparison with the great and awesome tasks 
that await us both as free and peace-loving nations. 


Issues Facing Both Nations 


So let us fix our attention not on those matters 
that vex us as neighbors but on the issues that face 
us as leaders. Let us look southward as part of 
the hemisphere with whose fate we are both inex- 
tricably bound. Let us look eastward as part of 
the North Atlantic Community, upon whose 
strength and will so many depend. Let us look 
westward to Japan, to the newly emerging lands 
of Asia and Africa and the Middle East, where 
lie the people upon whose fate and choice the strug- 
gle for freedom may ultimately depend. And let 
us look at the world in which we live and hope to 
go on living and at the way of life for which 
Canadians—and I was reminded again of this this 
morning, on my visit to your War Memorial—and 
Americans alike have always been willing to give 
up their lives in nearly every generation, if neces- 
sary to defend and preserve freedom. 

First, if you will, consider our mutual hopes for 
this hemisphere. Stretching virtually from pole 
to pole the nations of the Western Hemisphere are 
bound together by the laws of economics as well 
as geography, by a common dedication to freedom 
as well as a common history of fighting for it. To 
make this entire area more secure against aggres- 
sion of all kinds, to defend it against the encroach- 
ment of international communism in this hemi- 
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sphere, and to see our sister states fulfill their hopes 
and needs for economic and social reform and 
development are surely all challenges confronting 
your nation, and deserving of your talents and 
resources, as well as ours. 

To be sure, it would mean an added responsibil- 
ity; but yours is not a nation that shrinks from 
responsibility. The hemisphere is a family into 
which we were born, and we cannot turn our backs 
on it in time of trouble. Nor can we stand aside 
from its great adventure of development. I be- 
lieve that all of the free members of the Organiza- 
tion of American States would be heartened and 
strengthened by any increase in your hemispheric 
role. Your skills, your resources, your judicious 
perception at the council table—even when it dif- 
fers from our own view—are all needed through- 
out the inter-American community. Your country 
and mine are partners in North American affairs. 
Can we not now become partners in inter-American 
affairs ¢ 

Secondly, let us consider our mutual hopes for 
the North Atlantic Community. 

Our NATO alliance is still, as it was when it 
was founded, the world’s greatest bulwark of free- 
dom. But the military balance of power has been 
changing. Enemy tactics and weaponry have been 
changing. We can stand still only at our peril. 

NATO force structures were originally devised 
to meet the threat of a massive conventional at- 
tack, in a period of Western nuclear monopoly. 
Now, if we are to meet the defense requirements of 


the 1960’s, the NATO countries must push forward 


simultaneously along two lines: 

First, we must strengthen the conventional 
capability of our Alliance as a matter of the high- 
est priority. To this end we in the United States 
are taking steps to increase the strength and mo- 
bility of our forces and to modernize their equip- 
ment. To the same end we will maintain our 
forces now on the European Continent and will 
increase their conventional capabilities. We look 
to our NATO allies to assign an equally high 
priority to this same essential task. 

Second, we must make certain that nuclear 
weapons will continue to be available for the de- 
fense of the entire treaty area and that these 
weapons are at all times under close and flexible 
political control that meets the needs of all the 
NATO countries. We are prepared to join our 
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allies in working out suitable arrangements for 
this purpose. 

To make clear our own intentions and commit- 
ments to the defense of Western Europe, the 
United States will commit to the NATO command 
five—and subsequently still more—Polaris atomic- 
missile submarines, which are defensive weapons, 
subject to any agreed NATO guidelines on their 
control and use and responsive to the needs of all 
members but still credible in an emergency. Be- 
yond this we look to the possibility of eventually 
establishing a NATO seaborne force, which would 
be truly multilateral in ownership and control, if 
this should be desired and found feasible by our 
allies, once NATO’s nonnuclear goals have been 
achieved. 

Both of these measures—improved conventional 
forces and increased nuclear forces—are put for- 
ward in recognition of the fact that the defense 
of Europe and the assurances that can be given to 
the people of Europe and the defense of North 
America are indivisible, in the hope that no ag- 
gressor will mistake our desire for peace with our 
determination to respond instantly to any attack 
with whatever force is appropriate, and in the 
conviction that the time has come for all members 
of the NATO community to further increase and 
integrate their respective forces in the NATO 
command area, coordinating and sharing in re- 
search, development, production, storage, defense, 
command, and training at all levels of armaments. 
So let us begin. Our opponents are watching to 
see if we in the West are divided. They take 
courage when we are. We must not let them be 
deceived or in doubt about our willingness to 
maintain our own freedom. 


Aiding the Less Developed Nations 


Third, let us turn to the less developed nations 
in the southern half of the globe—those whose 
struggle to escape the bonds of mass misery 
appeals to our hearts as well as to our hopes. 
Both your nation and mine have recognized our 
responsibilities to these new nations. Our people 
have given generously, if not always effectively. 
We could not do less. And now we must do more. 

For our historic task in this embattled age is not 
merely to defend freedom. It is to extend its 
writ and strengthen its covenant—to peoples of 
different cultures and creeds and colors, whose 
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policy or economic system may differ from ours 
but whose desire to be free is no less fervent than 
our own. Through the Organization for Eco- 
nomic Cooperation and Development and the De- 
velopment Assistance Group, we can pool our 
vast resources and skills and make available the 
kind of long-term capital, planning, and know- 
how without which these nations will never 
achieve independent and viable economies, and 
without which our efforts will be tragically 
wasted. I propose further that the OECD estab- 
lish a development center, where citizens and of- 
ficials and students and professional men of the 
Atlantic area and the less developed world can 
meet to study in common the problems of economic 
development. 

If we in the Atlantic Community can more 
closely coordinate our own economic policies—and 
certainly the OECD provides the framework if we 
but use it, and I hope that you will join as we are 
seeking to join to use it—then surely our potential 
economic resources are adequate to meet our re- 
sponsibility. Consider, for example, the unsur- 
passed productivity of our farms. Less than 8 
percent of the American working force is on our 
farms; less than 11 percent of the Canadian work- 
ing force is on yours—fewer men on fewer acres 
than any nation on earth. But free men on free 
acres can produce here in North America all the 
food that a hungry world could use, while all the 
collective farms and forced labor of the Commu- 
nist system produce one shortage after another. 
This is a day-to-day miracle of our free societies, 
easy to forget at a time when our minds are caught 
up in the glamor of beginning the exploration of 
space. 

As the new nations emerge into independence, 
they face a choice: Shall they develop by the 
method of consent or by turning their freedom 
over to the system of totalitarian control. In mak- 
ing that decision they should look long and hard 
at the tragedy now being played out in the villages 
of Communist China. 

If we can work closely together to make our food 
surpluses a blessing instead of a curse, no man, 
woman, or child need go hungry. And if each of 
the more fortunate nations can bear its fair share 
of the effort to help the less fortunate—not merely 
those with whom we have traditional ties but all 
who are willing and able to achieve meaningful 
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growth and dignity—then this decade will surely 
be a turning point in the history of the human 
family. 


The Challenge and Struggle Ahead 


Finally, let me say just a few words about the 
world in which we live. We should not misjudge 
the force of the challenge that we face—a force 
that is powerful as well as insidious, which inspires 
dedication as well as fear, that uses means we can- 
not adopt to achieve ends we cannot permit. 

Nor can we mistake the nature of the struggle. 
It is not for concessions or territory. It is not sim- 
ply between different systems. It is the age-old 
battle for the survival of liberty itself. And our 
great advantage—and we must never forget it— 
is that the irresistible tide that began 500 years 
before the birth of Christ in ancient Greece is for 
freedom and against tyranny. And that is the 
wave of the future, and the iron hand of totalitar- 
ianism can ultimately neither seize it nor turn it 
back. In the words of Macauley: “A single 
breaker may recede, but the tide is coming in.” 

So we in the free world are not without hope. 
Weare not without friends. And we are not with- 
out resources to defend ourselves and those who 
are associated with us. Believing in the peaceful 
settlement of disputes in the defense of human 
rights, we are working throughout the United Na- 
tions, and through regional and other associations, 
to lessen the risks, the tensions, and the means and 
opportunity for aggression that have been mount- 
ing so rapidly throughout the world. In these 
councils of peace—in the U.N. Emergency Force 
in the Middle East, in the Congo, in the Interna- 
tional Control Commission in southeast Asia, in 
the Ten Nation Committee on Disarmament— 
Canada has played a leading and important and 
constructive role. 

If we can contain the powerful struggle of 
ideologies and reduce it to manageable propor- 
tions, we can proceed with the transcendent task 
of disciplining the nuclear weapons which shadow 
our lives and of finding a widened range of com- 
mon enterprises between ourselves and those who 
live under Communist rule. For, in the end, we 
live on one planet and we are part of one human 
family; and whatever the struggles that confront 
us, we must lose no chance to move forward to- 
ward a world of law and a world of disarmament. 
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At the conference table and in the minds of men, 
the free world’s cause is strengthened because it is 
just. But it is strengthened even more by the ded- 
icated efforts of free men and free nations. As 
the great parliamentarian Edmund Burke said, 
“The only thing necessary for the triumph of evil 
is for good men to do nothing.” And that in es- 
sence is why I am here today. This trip is more 
than a consultation, more than a good-will visit. 
It is an act of faith—faith in your country, in 
your leaders, faith in the capacity of two great 
neighbors to meet their common problems, and 
faith in the cause of freedom, in which we are so 
intimately associated. 


TEXT OF JOINT COMMUNIQUE 


White House press release (Ottawa, Canada) dated May 18 


President Kennedy and Prime Minister Diefenbaker 
stated that they had had a welcome opportunity of re- 
newing the personal contact they established during the 
Prime Minister’s visit to Washington in February and 
of examining together questions of concern to both their 
Governments. Their discussions covered broad interna- 
tional issues as well as specific Canadian-United States 
questions. 


United Nations 


The President and Prime Minister stated their confi- 
dence in the United Nations as an organization dedicated 
to the peaceful settlement of differences and the defense 
of national and human rights. 


Disarmament 


They reaffirmed that the goal sought by both countries 
is a secure world order in which there can be general 
disarmament under effective controls. They agreed, in 
particular, that the negotiation of a nuclear test ban 
treaty with effective provisions for inspection was a basic 
step in the process of moving towards disarmament. 


Defense 


The President and Prime Minister examined certain 
aspects of U.S.-Canadian defense arrangements and the 
international defense commitments which both countries 
have assumed, notably in NATO. They expressed the 
conviction that a strong defense must be maintained until 
such time as effective disarmament measures can be 
secured under proper safeguards. They agreed that it is 
more than ever necessary that the strength and unity of 
NATO be reinforced. 
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Western Hemisphere 


The President and Prime Minister discussed the need 
for accelerating economic progress and social reform 
throughout the hemisphere, as well as the need to 
strengthen the strong hemispheric trend away from dic- 
tatorship and towards democracy. They recognized that 
these objectives are closely related. They were in ac- 
cord that the alignment of a regime in the Western 
hemisphere with Communist leadership abroad was a 
matter for serious concern, threatening as it did the 
peaceful and democratic evolution of the Latin-American 
peoples. The Prime Minister assured the President 
of Canada’s continued and increasing interest in inter- 
American affairs. 


Laos 


The President and Prime Minister examined the prob- 
lem of Laos. They reaffirmed the objective of negotiating 
at Geneva a truly independent and neutral Laos. In this 
connection they examined the experience of the Interna- 
tional Control and Supervisory Commission created by the 
Geneva Accords of 1954. They agreed that the develop- 
ment of and general support for effective control machin- 
ery represented a key element in a settlement of the Laos 
situation and an essential ingredient in achieving peace 
and stability in South Hast Asia. 


o. E. Cc. D. 


Noting that both countries are now members of the Or- 
ganization for Economic Cooperation and Development 
and are participating in the Development Assistance 
Group, the President and Prime Minister examined the 
continuing responsibility of their countries to assist un- 
der-developed nations. Both countries have had active 
programs of economic assistance to under-developed na- 
tions for many years. It was agreed that the new ma- 
chinery would enable the policies and contributions of the 
two countries in this field to be more closely related than 
in the past. 


Trade 


The President and Prime Minister noted the efforts 
which their two governments had been making in the 
tariff negotiations in Geneva to work out satisfactory 
trading relations with the European Economic Community 
and exchanged views on how this broad objective of im- 
portance to both countries can best be achieved. They 
emphasized the interest of both countries in promoting 
employment and a general expansion of world trade. 


To banish the scourge of war, to improve the human 
lot, to defend and to enlarge the area of freedom, to as- 
sist peoples less privileged than our own—these are aims 
that bind together Canada and the United States and 
which, with other allies and friends, our two countries 
will, jointly and steadfastly, pursue. 





United States Outlines Program To Insure Genuine Neutrality for Laos 


Statement by Secretary Rusk * 


In late April we received an invitation to an 
international conference on the Laotian question.? 
On Monday evening last, the cochairmen an- 
nounced the opening of the conference and stated 
that “this conference is solely concerned with 
the international aspects of the Laotian question.” 
We are here to take part on that basis because 
the Laotian question is urgent, in relation both 
to the people of that troubled country and to the 
peace of southeast Asia. We wish to say at the 
beginning how gratified we were that His Royal 
Highness Prince Sihanouk [of Cambodia] was 
able to open our sessions last evening with wise 
words aimed at moderation and a genuine attempt 
to reach a satisfactory solution. 

At the outset, Mr. Chairman, I believe it neces- 
sary to raise a matter which we believe to be the 
first order of business in this conference. A num- 
ber of invited governments, including the United 
States, considered that this conference could not 
meet with any hope of success unless there had 
been achieved a prompt and effective cease-fire. 
We received on May 12, the date proposed for 
the opening of our sessions, a report from the ICC 
[International Control Commission], which said 
that the Commission are satisfied that a general 
de facto cease-fire exists and such breaches as 
have been informally complained of are either 
due to misunderstanding or to factors such as the 
terrain, the nature of disposition of forces, both 
regular and irregular, of all parties. 


* Made on May 17 at Geneva at a 14-nation conference 
on Laos under the cochairmanship of the U.K. and the 
U.S.S.R. The conference, which was originally sched- 
uled to convene on May 12, began formal sessions on 
May 16. 

* For background, see BULLETIN of May 15, 1961, p. 710. 
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Information from Laos indicates that rebel 
forces continue to attack in a number of localities 
and that rebel troop movements are occurring 
which are prejudicial to an effective cease-fire. 
The most serious of these violations have taken 
place in the Ban Padong area near Xieng Khou- 
ang, where artillery and infantry attacks are con- 
tinuing against Government forces. The Royal 
Lao Government has made formal complaint to 
the ICC chairman. 

Surely, Mr. Chairman, the cease-fire and proper 
instructions to the ICC are matters of first im- 
portance. This is something which cannot be post- 
poned. An effective cease-fire is a prerequisite to 
any constructive result from our proceedings; a 
failure of a cease-fire would result in a highly 
dangerous situation which it is the purpose of the 
conference to prevent. I would urge that the co- 
chairmen take this up immediately in order that 
the situation be clarified and the ICC given the 
necessary authorizations and instructions. 

There is another point which affects our ability 
to come to a satisfactory result. We do not be- 
lieve that this conference is properly constituted 
without due provision for the delegates of the con- 
stitutional government of Laos. The Royal Lao- 
tian Government, empowered by the King and 
Parliament to govern Laos, represents that coun- 
try in the United Nations and in other inter- 
national bodies. It is the only authority resting 
upon that nation’s constitution and the means 
established by law for registering the wishes of its 
King and people. We do not see how we can 
make good progress without the presence here of 
the Government of Laos, and we regret, though 
understand, why it does not consider that it can 
be here under existing circumstances. We believe 
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that this, too, is a matter which requires the im- 
mediate attention of the cochairmen in order that 
this conference of governments may have the bene- 
fit of the participation of the Government of the 
very country which we are discussing. 

Before I turn to what I had intended to say 
about the questions before the conference, I should 
like to thank the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs of the United Kingdom [Lord Home] for 
his constructive and helpful contribution of last 
evening. We find ourselves in general agreement 
with his suggestions and hope that the conference 
can settle down quickly to the detailed provisions 
required to give them effect. 


The Real Threat to Peace in Southeast Asia 


I also listened with interest to the remarks of 
the representative from Peiping [Chen Yi]. He 
made certain statements about the United States 
which were not true and not new. We have heard 
them often before. Indeed, I rather thought that 
his statement of them on this occasion was less 
violent than language to which we have become 
accustomed. To leave open the possibility that 
those at this table are prepared to find some com- 
mon basis for the settlement of the Laotian ques- 
tion, I shall comment upon his remarks with the 
restraint enjoined upon us by Prince Sihanouk. 

There is only one problem of peace in southeast 
Asia and, indeed, in many other parts of the world. 
It is whether those who have wrapped around 
themselves the doctrine of the historical inevitabil- 
ity of world domination by their own particular 
political system merely believe it or will attempt 
to impose it upon others by all the means at their 
disposal. The real issue is whether peaceful co- 
existence is what normal language would indi- 
cate it means, or whether it means an all-out and 
continuous struggle against all those not under 
Communist control. The real threat to peace in 
southeast Asia is not from south to north, nor from 
across the Pacific Ocean. The threats are from 
north to south and take many forms. If these 
threats should disappear, SEATO would wither 
away, for it has no purpose but to maintain the 
peace in southeast Asia. 

We cannot settle this argument in this confer- 
ence, for it involves commitments of the Commu- 
nist world which they would undoubtedly not yield 
in this discussion, just as it involves the commit- 
ments of free peoples who are determined to per- 
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fect and cherish freedoms still evolving from more 
than 2,000 years of struggle against tyranny in all 
forms. What we can do here is to discover 
whether we can agree that the people of Laos 
should be permitted to live in their own country 
without interference and pressures from the out- 
side. 

We note the statement made by the representa- 
tive from Peiping that he “is ready to work jointly 
with the delegations of all the other countries par- 
ticipating in this conference to make contributions 
to the peaceful settlement of the Laotian question.” 
We ourselves are prepared to work diligently to 
discover whether there 7s agreement in the confer- 
ence on the questions before us. 

Promptly after assuming office President Ken- 
nedy said: “We strongly and unreservedly sup- 
port the goal of a neutral and independent Laos, 
tied to no outside power or group of powers, 
threatening no one, and free from any domi- 
nation.”* In early exchanges with Chairman 
Khrushchev, the latter affirmed his commitment 
to a neutral and independent Laos, and there was 
useful discussion of the example of Austria. 
Other spokesmen of other governments, including 
a number represented here, have declared their 
desire for a neutral Laos. 

The King of that country, on February 19 of this 
year, declared: “We desire to proclaim once more 
the policy of true neutrality that Laos has always 
sought to follow. ... Once again we appeal to 
all countries to respect the independence, sover- 
eignty, territorial integrity and neutrality of 
Laos.” 

I have already indicated that we believe the 
most immediate problem is to insure an effective 
cease-fire, to give the ICC the necessary and rele- 
vant instructions and to give it the resources 
required to carry out its vital task. 


Task of Insuring a Neutral Laos 


Next we must turn to the problem of insuring 
a genuinely neutral Laos. In this task, of course, 
most of us in this conference act as outsiders. We 
cannot impose on Laos anything which that coun- 
try and its people do not truly want for themselves. 
In this particular instance we are fortunate that 
the expressed desires of the international commu- 
nity seem to coincide with what the people of Laos 


* Tbid., Apr. 17, 1961, p. 543. 





themselves want. Almost every nation here has 
expressed itself in favor of a neutral Laos. 

But what does this mean? Neutrality is not 
simply a negative concept. A neutral Laos should 
be a dynamic, viable Laos, making progress 
toward more stable political institutions, economic 
well-being, and social justice. A truly neutral 
Laos must have the right to choose its own way of 
life in accordance with its own traditions, wishes, 
and aspirations for the future. 

It is, of course, too early in the conference to 
present detailed proposals for achieving this end. 
But it is not too early to begin considering the 
broad outlines of a program directed to the goal. 

As my Government sees it, such an outline would 
involve three separate points. 


First: A definition of the concept of neutrality, 
as it applies to Laos, which all of us gathered here 
could pledge ourselves to respect. This definition 
must go beyond the classical concept of nonaline- 
ment and include positive assurance of the integ- 
rity of the elements of national life. 

Second: The development of effective interna- 
tional machinery for maintaining and safeguard- 
ing that neutrality against threats to it from 
within as well as without. 

Third: Laos will need, if it wishes to take its 
place in the modern world, a substantial economic 
and technical aid program. We believe that such 
aid could be most appropriately administered by 
neutral nations from the area and that it should 
be supported by contributions from many states 
and agencies. We do not believe that a neutral 
Laos should become a field of rivalries expressed 
through foreign aid programs on a national or bloc 
basis. But we do believe that the Laotians should 
benefit from the enlarged possibilities of better 
health, broader education, increased productivity 
which are opening up for mankind in all parts 
of the world. 


A word more is perhaps in order about each of 
these points. 


Respecting the Neutrality of Laos 


First, neutrality. To be neutral, in the classical 
sense, means not to be formally alined with con- 
tending parties. Certainly we want this classical 
neutrality for Laos. But in today’s world, with 
modern modes by which one government may 
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subtly impose its will upon another, mere non- 
alinement is not enough. 

Foreign military personnel, except for those 
specified in the Geneva Accords,‘ should be with- 
drawn from Laos. But we mean all, not just those 
assisting the forces of the constituted Govern- 
ment of the country at its request. There is no 
problem about the withdrawal of the limited U.S. 
military personnel assisting with the training and 
supply of Government forces if the “Viet Minh 
brethren” and other elements who have entered 
Laos from the northeast return to their homes. 

We have no desire to send military equipment 
into Laos; if international arrangements can be 
reached about forces and equipment, there would 
be no problem on our side. 

We have no military bases in Laos and want 
none. We have no military alliances with Laos 
and want none. We have no interest in Laos 
as a staging area or as a thoroughfare for agents 
of subversion, saboteurs, or guerrilla bands to op- 
erate against Laos’ neighbors. 

If all those at this table can make the same com- 
mitments and support international machinery 
to protect Laos and its neighbors against such ac- 
tivities, we shall have taken an important step 
toward peace in southeast Asia. 

Finally, neutrality must be consistent with 
sovereignty. It involves safeguards against sub- 
version of the elements of the state which is 
organized, directed, or assisted from beyond its 
borders. In the end we must find a way to let the 
people of Laos live their own lives under condi- 
tions of free choice—and under conditions which 
permit the continuing exercise of choice to adapt 
institutions, policies, and objectives to the teach- 
ings of experience. 

In the Final Declaration of the Geneva Confer- 
ence of 1954,° the parties pledged themselves to 
respect the sovereignty, the independence, the 
unity, and the territorial integrity of Laos. The 
intervening years since 1954 have demonstrated 
as a practical reality that, for Laos, sovereignty, 
independence, unity, and territorial integrity can- 
not long be maintained unless others also are 
willing to respect the neutrality of Laos. 


‘For text of the agreement on the cessation of hostili- 
ties in Laos, see American Foreign Policy, 1950-1955: 
Basic Documents, vol. I, Department of State publication 
6446, p. 775. 

5 Tbid., p. 785. 
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We invite the nations of this conference to join 
in a solemn recognition and pledge of respect for 
Laotian neutrality. We invite all here to join in 
developing adequate machinery for protecting this 
status and with it the sovereignty, independence, 
unity, and territorial integrity of Laos as well. 


Machinery for Keeping the Peace 


Second, machinery for keeping the peace. The 
Geneva Conference of 1954 spent most of its time 
in discussing international machinery to supervise 
and control the introduction of arms and military 
personnel into the southeast Asian area. Despite 
those labors, that machinery has not proved effec- 
tive in controlling military activity and in keeping 
the peace in the area. It has, however, given us a 
body of experience upon which we can draw in 
an effort to build better than our predecessors. 

That experience suggests a set of principles or 
criteria by which we and the world will be able to 
judge whether the international controls developed 
here will effectively serve the ends for which they 
are designed. 

The control machinery must have full access to 
all parts of the country without the need for the 
consent of any civil or military officials, national 
or local. 

It must have its own transportation and com- 
munication equipment sufficient to the task. These 
must be constantly available to and under the sole 
orders of the control body. 

It must be able to act on any complaints from 
responsible sources, including personnel of the 
control body itself, responsible military and civil 
officials in Laos, the governments of neighboring 
countries and of the members of this conference. 

The control body should act by majority rule 
with the right to file majority and minority re- 
ports. It should not be paralyzed by a veto. 

There should be some effective method of in- 
forming governments and the world at large about 
a finding by the control body that the conditions of 
peace and neutrality, as defined, have been 
violated. 

If we are successful in giving practical meaning 
to the idea of a neutral Laos with international as- 
surances against aggression and intervention, Lao 
armed forces could be reduced to the level neces- 
sary to maintain its own security. 

This is the yardstick by which we can measure 
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the prospective effectiveness of any control ma- 
chinery for Laos. This is the yardstick which will 
influence the attitude of the United States toward 
the work of this conference. In short, pledges and 
promises must be backed by effective controls, effec- 
tively applied to maintain a genuinely neutral 
Laos. 


Collective Assistance Efforts 


Third, economic and technical development for 
Laos. The energies of the Lao people have too 
long been diverted from the constructive work of 
establishing for themselves and their children a 
better society and a better life. Schools, hospitals, 
agricultural improvement, industry, transport and 
communications, improved civil administration— 
all are needed, and urgently, if the promise which 
the 20th century holds out to all men is to be 
realized for Laos. Such improvement in their 
way of life is not only the right of the Laotians. 
It is also, I am convinced, a necessary condition 
of an independent and neutral Laos. 

Unfortunately the resources necessary to permit 
such improvement at the required speed are not 
available in Laos itself. It is necessary that as 
many countries as possible supply the resources 
needed. 

The United States would be willing to contribute 
to such a program. The United States has already 
contributed sizable amounts in material support 
and effort to assist the people of Laos in this pro- 
gram of economic and social development. It is a 
matter of regret that any portion of this effort has 
had to be expended to meet the threat to the secu- 
rity of Laos. Certainly one of the prime tasks for 
this conference is to devise means so that collective 
assistance efforts for Laos can be dedicated to the 
peaceful pursuits of people and to bringing the 
benefits of modern science and technology to the 
masses. 

We believe that such assistance might usefully 
be administered by an organization of neutral na- 
tions of the area. We invite the U.S.S.R. to join 
with us in underwriting the cost of such assistance. 
Let us make Laos the scene of a cooperative effort 
for peaceful construction. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to inform the conference 
that I am one of several ministers who plan to re- 
turn to our posts toward the end of this week. It 
was my announced intention when I first arrived. 
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Our delegation will be led by Ambassador at 
Large [W. Averell] Harriman, one of our most 
distinguished public servants and most experi- 
enced diplomats. But official propaganda has 
begun to say that my departure means an attempt 
to sabotage this conference. It is not important 
that such propaganda is false; it is important that 
such propaganda bears upon the bona fides of those 
at the table. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I do hope that all 
of us at the conference can keep our minds upon 
the Laotian people, who have suffered much and 
endured much during the past two decades. Let 
us find ways to let them lead their own lives in 
peace. They are few in number and need not be 
caught up in larger issues. Let us affirm that it is 
their country and not an appropriate target for 
ambitions with which they need not be involved. 
We shall contribute what we can to the success of 
this conference; if each can contribute, a good 
result can be accomplished. 


President To Meet French President, 
Soviet and British Prime Ministers 


White House Announcement 
White House press release dated May 19 


As has already been announced,! the President 
has accepted an invitation from French President 
de Gaulle to meet with him in Paris on May 31 
to June 2. 

Following discussions through diplomatic chan- 
nels which began last March and an exchange of 
communications? the President and Chairman 
Khrushchev have agreed to meet in Vienna on 
June 3 and 4. 

The President and Chairman Khrushchev 
understand that this meeting is not for the purpose 
of negotiating or reaching agreement on the major 
international problems that involve the interest 
of many other countries. The meeting will how- 
ever afford a timely and convenient opportunity 
for the first personal contact between them and a 
general exchange of views on the major issues 
which affect the relationships between the two 
countries. 

From Vienna the President plans to proceed 


* Pierre Salinger, White House press secretary, made the 
announcement on Apr. 3. 
* Not printed. 
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to London, where he and Mrs. Kennedy will visit 
Mrs. Kennedy’s sister and her husband, Prince 
Radziwill, to be present at the christening of their 
daughter the next day. The President will meet 
Prime Minister Macmillan at lunch on June 5. 
He will depart London for Washington late in 
the evening the same day. Mrs. Kennedy plans 
to remain with her sister in London for several 


days. 


President Bourguiba Concludes 
Visit to the United States 


Habib Bourguiba, President of the Tunisian 
Republic, made an official visit to the United 
States, May 3-13, at the invitation of President 
Kennedy. Following is the exchange of greet- 
ings between the two Presidenis, President Bour- 
guiba’s address before a joint session of Congress, 
a joint communique released at the conclusion of 
their meetings, and a communique on economic 
matters released following meetings held May 
8-10 between senior members of the Tunisian dele- 
gation and senior representatives of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment, together with a list of the members of the 
official party. 


EXCHANGE OF GREETINGS, MAY 3 


White House press release dated May 3 
President Kennedy 

It is a great pleasure for me as President of 
the United States and also as a citizen of our 
country to welcome the President of a friendly 
country and a distinguished world statesman. 

Long before I occupied this present responsi- 
bility I had become familiar with the long struggle 
in the life of President Bourguiba for his country’s 
independence. He spent years in prison. He 
spent years in struggle. He is given in his own 
country the name of Supreme Combatant, be- 
cause he had one goal always in mind—the in- 
dependence and freedom of his country. 


*Because of illness President Bourguiba canceled his 
plans to visit Knoxville, Tenn., and Dallas, Tex., as an- 
nounced in the BULLETIN of May 8, 1961, p. 691. The 
Department of State announced on May 9 (press release 
303) that he and Mrs. Bourguiba would leave Washing- 
ton for New York City on May 10. 
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And now that that independence and freedom 
has been won, he has put before his people another 
goal, and that is to build a better life for them- 
selves, to make it possible for all of the people of 
his country to share in a more fruitful and abun- 
dant existence. 

I think that it is most proper that the first head 
of state to pay an official state visit to this country 
and this administration should be President 
Bourguiba. 

We welcome him. I think he knows that the 
people of this country admire those who stand for 
principle, those who fight for freedom. We have 
among us today a man who has fought for freedom 
and fought for principle. 

It is a great honor to welcome him to the United 
States. 


President Bourguiba? 

Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen: I am 
deeply touched by the kind words which you have 
just expressed toward Tunisia and toward myself. 
The warm welcome which has been extended to 
the members of my party and to myself constitutes 
the most eloquent possible proof of the traditional 
long friendship which has never ceased to exist 
between our two nations. 

This is my way of telling you, Mr. President, 
the profound joy which I experience in being once 
again in your country, land of liberty and democ- 
racy, and the joy I feel in bringing to the noble 
American nation a message of friendship and 
consideration on the part of the Tunisian nation. 
Our common devotion to the great values of civili- 
zation, our devotion to the principles of justice 
and liberty; constitute the most firm basis for 
friendship which unites our two peoples. And 
the surest possible pledge of the development and 
strengthening of such friendship, the understand- 
ing and the support of the Government of the 
United States and of Your Excellency in particu- 
lar, have never failed us and authorize the trust 
that we have in the happy outcome of the meetings 
that we are to have. 

That is why, Mr. President, I should like to 
express to you my deep gratitude for your kind 
invitation and to tell you my conviction that it 
will contribute to strengthening still further the 


* As interpreted from the French. 
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bonds of friendship and cooperation which exist 
between our two countries. 

I should like to conclude by expressing my 
most sincere good wishes for the happiness and 
prosperity of the noble people of the United States. 


ADDRESS TO CONGRESS, MAY 4: 


Mr. Speaker, Mr. President, honorable Mem- 
bers of Congress, it is both an honor and a great 
joy for me to address the representatives of a 
friendly people who share with us the same devo- 
tion to the deepest human values, the same faith 
in the continuing struggle against oppression in 
all its forms, the same belief in the ultimate tri- 
umph of freedom and human dignity. 

Independent Tunisia will never forget the loy- 
alty of the United States of America to the princi- 
ple of liberty and self-determination which was 
evidenced to her at a particularly critical moment 
in her history when, after the forces of the Axis 
had been shattered in north Africa, the representa- 
tive of the United States in Tunis demonstrated 
that he understood the sense of our national strug- 
gle. In 1943, at the most heady and enthralling 
moment of a victorious campaign, Mr. Hooker 
Doolittle—allow me to name him at the risk of 
embarrassing him—did not hesitate to give his sup- 
port to the Tunisian national movement which he 
recognized as the authentic mouthpiece of our peo- 
ple’s aspirations. At almost the same moment, 
at the other end of north Africa, President Frank- 
lin Delano Roosevelt was lending his support to 
the idea that the end of war should also be the end 
of empire. 

Nor will we ever forget that President Eisen- 
hower was the first head of state to recognize the 
independence of Tunisia and to give it his blessing 
upon its entry into the international community ; 
nor that he helped us to safeguard our independ- 
ence on several occasions when it was threatened; 
and that by a decisive material aid he enabled us 
to give flesh and blood to our newly won sov- 
ereignty. 

In this evidence we have witnessed of your coun- 
try’s loyalty to the principles which are the basis 


* Reprinted from the Congressional Record of May 4, 
1961, p. 6878. President Bourguiba addressed the joint 
meeting in French, and immediately thereafter an English 
translation of the address was read. 
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of all human society, I wish to hail our common 
attachment to liberty. For both our peoples this 
is our pride, our glory, and the true source of the 
eternal flame of youth. 

Honorable Members of Congress, it is indeed in 
the name of a people who fought for their liberty 
for half a century that I have the honor to address 
you. I must tell you that my people never for one 
moment wavered from its faith in the necessity of 
cooperation among men, throughout all the vicissi- 
tudes of its struggle, and beyond all the resent- 
ments that that struggle might have generated. 

For the primary quest of nationalism, as is so 
well recognized by President Kennedy, is essen- 
tially liberation from the degrading subjection of 
man to man and of people to people. And its 
basic premise is the assertion that all men are born 
equal, and thus all should share alike in the great 
work of building human civilization, whatever 
differences in circumstances the accidents of his- 
tory may have produced. 

Nationalism is an attempt to render human so- 
ciety truly human by giving to each people and 
to each man both dignity and a free choice of the 
institutions under which they live. That is why 
Tunisia, throughout its national struggle, has re- 
mained steadfast to this abiding truth: That the 
future of mankind lies in our ability to cooperate 
with each other, and to be moved by the tremen- 
dous force of human solidarity generated at this 
historic moment when man is about to pierce 
the limits of space and venture into the infinity of 
the cosmos. 

We believe in the future of man, in his possi- 
bilities for progress. We believe that it is not 
only of intellectual and technical progress that 
we must think, but also of moral progress. This 
possibility of man’s moral progress is the only 
hope for the establishment of a genuine inter- 
national peace. 

In the existing climate of international rela- 
tions, peace is nothing but the absence of war, 
and thus infinitely unstable, precarious, danger- 
ous. Rivalry, jealousy, fear, and suspicion, the 
desire to dominate others, motivate the policies 
not only of the great powers, but also many of 
the small nations. And these motives of passion 
are stronger than an enlightened view of self- 
interest, which, if genuinely followed, would lead 
the governments of the world to cooperation 
rather than to competition. The problems which 
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agitate the world today—Algeria, the Congo, 
Palestine, Cuba, Laos, Angola—are a reflection 
of these motives rather than their cause. When 
men, and the leaders of men, realize that their 
need for each other, for solidarity, for cooperation, 
is stronger than their need for temporary victo- 
ries, more real than their fears, more fruitful than 
their hatreds and their passions, the foundations 
of a solid peace can be laid. 

These are the principles and premises which 
have guided Tunisia since her entry into the in- 
ternational community of sovereign states in 1956. 
We have at all times sought to avoid demagoguery 
and to resist the temptation to take up extreme 
positions, however facile. We have always pre- 
ferred attachment to principles to an easily-won 
popularity. We have taken up stands which have 
not always been approved by our friends, and 
which have seemed suspicious to our adversaries 
but which have always in the long run been ap- 
proved. We have never chosen policies out of a 
so-called solidarity, which is often a pretext for 
self-interest or a cloak for real divergences. 

All this has given us a genuine freedom of 
action in international affairs, and earned us, I 
believe, a respect beyond the measure of our mod- 
est size. A real friend is not he who flatters your 
pride by always agreeing with you, whatever he 
may secretly believe, but rather he who tells you 
what he believes to be true, at the risk of a tem- 
porary irritation. 

Thus, for example, we have never hesitated to 
point out to the Western World the harm it has 
done itself by compromising with its own prin- 
ciples in order to avoid giving offense to some of 
its members, or by allying itself without real con- 
viction with causes which are unjust, or simply 
lost. 

It is therefore a real source of satisfaction to 
us to see the United States of America return to 
its traditional policy of anticolonialism and sup- 
port for the principle of self-determination and 
independence for all peoples. What your country 
gains in affection and prestige from the recently 
emancipated and the still colonized peoples is 
greater than the anger or irritation of guilty gov- 
ernments, however powerful these governments 
may be. The forces of history are stronger than 
those of individual men and governments, and if 
you march with progress, not against it, you can 
never lose. 
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It is our common attachment to these principles 
which constitutes the surest foundation for coop- 
eration between Tunisia and the United States of 
America. A relationship between a great power 
and a small one which is based only on immediate 
interests or on constraint, is not a happy or a 
healthy one. What your country needs are not 
satellites who vote with you automatically on all 
issues because they want your money, but friends 
who support you from conviction. I can assure 
you that Tunisia will always tell you when we 
disagree with you, just as we will always applaud 
you when we believe you to be right. And we ex- 
pect from you a reciprocal frankness. 

One of the greatest problems in the world today 
is the transformation of the relationship between 
the colonial and imperial powers and the colonized 
peoples. The transition from the status of sub- 
jection to that of sovereignty is not an easy one. It 
has been the constant preoccupation of Tunisia to 
demonstrate that it need not be disastrous. In the 
period of our national struggle to regain our in- 
dependence from France we were very careful to 
restrain from any actions or words that might 
have rendered our future cooperation with France 
difficult or impossible. We believed firmly that a 
national movement based on hatred or revenge 
would be unfitted to shoulder the responsibilities 
of power. 

It is for this reason that we accepted the idea of 
a graduated progression toward full sovereignty. 
We never claimed all or nothing. What we 
claimed was the recognition by France of our right 
to freedom and to sovereignty, and the acceptance 
of the consequences of that recognition. Even to- 
day we are still unable to exercise our full sover- 
eignty over a portion of our national territory— 
and I am thinking of Bizerta, still occupied by 
French forces against our will. I must state here 
that it is our firm intention to liberate our country 
from the last vestiges of a foreign occupation. 

The same desire for a transformed relationship 
with our former governors has guided us in our 
attitude to the war in Algeria. We have never 
ceased to proclaim our full and unqualified sup- 
port for the struggle of our Algerian brethren for 
independence, or to translate that support from the 
moral to the material plane. We have been proud 
to extend to our Algerian brothers all the facilities 
of our territory to carry on their legitimate 
struggle. But we have done all this not to anger 
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or to combat France, but rather to help France to 
liberate herself from the intolerable burden of 
empire. At the same time we have tried to help the 
Algerian people to recover their rights. Once the 
war in Algeria is over, and the Algerian people 
enter into sovereignty and independence as we 
have done, we may look forward to a new era not 
only in north Africa, but throughout Africa and 
all around the Mediterranean. The age-old rival- 
ries and hatreds between the peoples of the Medi- 
terranean, the ancient exploitation of Africa by 
Europe, will give way to a common effort to ex- 
ploit our resources, to construct a better world all 
together. 

For this is the great challenge of our times. 
History will judge us by the efforts we have made 
to assure the welfare and the plenty of our peoples; 
not by the alliances or the pacts we have made. 
Our external relations with the rest of the world 
are to be judged not from the point of view of 
power or prestige, but by the extent to which they 
enable us to help our peoples acquire a better life. 

In this sphere the relations between Tunisia and 
the United States of America have been happy. In 
a critical period of our newly won independence 
your Government came to our aid. And for 4 
years now a program of economic cooperation and 
technical assistance has been in existence in Tu- 
nisia to the mutual satisfaction of both our coun- 
tries. If we try to discover the reasons for which 
our cooperation has been so successful, our rela- 
tions so happy, I believe it is because we have 
shared a common approach to our problems. The 
basic philosophy which underlies our struggle 
against underdevelopment is the principle that the 
major effort must be our own. We have not waited 
for others to help us before we began to help our- 
selves, nor have our programs depended for their 
inauguration upon assistance from outside. We 
have started from the premise that there are cer- 
tain objectives in the social and economic sphere, 
certain minimum standards which our citizens 
have a right to expect, which we have to aim at. 
We fully realize that the greatest burden, the 
largest sacrifices, lie upon ourselves. We realize 
also that no amount of economic aid will help a 
people who have no clear idea of where they are 
going, or no willingness to create the means of get- 
ting there. Insofar as we look to outside sources 
for help, it is only to the extent that that help will 
enable us eventually—and in not too long a time— 
to dispense with it. 
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However, in the struggle for economic growth 
and development it is not only the end that counts, 
but also the means. And it is here that we share 
one more belief with you. While we recognize that 
the effort to raise the living standards of our people 
depends on a planned and orderly use of our re- 
sources, we also hold that this is not incompatible 
with the maintenance of individual liberty and the 
development of free institutions. It is not our in- 
tention to sacrifice the basic rights of the living for 
the hypothetical happiness of the still unborn, nor 
do we believe that the necessity of any such choice 
exists. If freemen do not have the will and the 
ability to submit to common sacrifices and to share 
in a common effort, then there is no future for 
liberty in the world. This we cannot believe to be 
the case. We know that there is no greater force 
in the world than that of freemen working to- 
gether for a common effort. 

I believe that this Congress realizes fully to 
what extent the fate of the more privileged peoples 
is linked with that of the less privileged. The 
world today is one, and no people can live alone. 
The relationship between rich societies and poor is 
not an easy one, and calls for infinite tact, patience, 
and above all, intelligence. Aid inappropriately 


given may do more harm than good. Formulas 
and theories which are too rigid must be avoided. 
The techniques of cooperation must be constantly 
revised in the light of experience. There must also 
be an exact appraisal of the relation of the moral 
to the practical: for if on the one hand to help the 
less fortunate is a duty, it is also a matter of self- 


interest. The continued health of the more de- 
veloped societies depends on the possibility of eco- 
nomic growth in the less developed. There should 
be no condescension of the rich to the poor, just as 
there should be no resentment by the poor of the 
rich. 

In all our thinking, cooperation rather than 
aid or assistance should be our watchword. In 
the Arabic language there is a saying that “It 
takes two hands to clap.” Cooperation implies a 
mutual effort, and mutual benefit. It demands an 
understanding not only of the needs of one side, 
but also of the possibilities of the other. Above 
all, it demands a common vision of the goal ahead 
and a common philosophy of life. 

I believe firmly that the conditions of an ever- 
growing cooperation between my country and 
yours exist. History has forged many links be- 
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tween us in the past. May the Tunisian and 
American peoples look forward to a future in 
which these links will be ever stronger, based as 
they are on cooperation, respect and affection. 

I thank you. 


TEXTS OF COMMUNIQUES 


Joint Communique, May 5 
White House press release dated May 5 


President Bourguiba concludes tomorrow the 
Washington portion of the State visit he is making 
to the United States at the invitation of Presi- 
dent Kennedy. The two Presidents have had 
very cordial, frank and fruitful talks on a broad 
range of subjects. Their conversations have been 
characterized by the same spirit of mutual under- 
standing and respect which has been responsible 
for the friendly and positive relations which have 
evolved between the two countries. 

President Bourguiba defined his policy of non- 
alignment and friendship with all countries de- 
siring good relations with Tunisia. President 
Kennedy expressed the support of the United 
States for the inviolate right of peoples and coun- 
tries to exercise freedom of choice in the organ- 
ization of their societies and in the definition of 
their political attitudes. They agreed that the 
retention by all countries of this freedom of choice 
is essential to the existence of a peaceful and har- 
monious world of freedom and justice. 

The two Presidents found themselves in agree- 
ment as to the political, economic and social prob- 
lems that confront many new countries, particu- 
larly in Africa. They share the conviction that 
the orderly process of decolonization is essential 
to the promotion of human welfare, the consolida- 
tion of peace and the encouragement of the striv- 
ing African peoples. They are in basic accord 
that political progress and economic development 
will be hindered if the continent of Africa be- 
comes an arena for the so-called cold war. They 
believe that the independent states of Africa 
should be free to follow their own policies without 
outside interference and that they should at the 
same time strive for a closer harmonization of 
African viewpoints. 

The two Presidents discussed the problem of 
Algeria. They believe that negotiation and that 
peaceful application of the principle of self- 
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determination are the key to peace in Algeria and 
to stability in North Africa and the Medi- 
terranean. 

The two Presidents also examined the problem 
of the Congo. They feel strongly that all nations 
should give wholehearted support to the efforts 
of the United Nations and particularly of the 
Secretary General in carrying out the pertinent 
General Assembly and Security Council resolu- 
tions on the Congo, and should refrain from uni- 
lateral actions contrary to those resolutions. 

In the social and economic fields, President 
Bourguiba stressed the importance which Tunisia 
attaches to the full realization of its human and 
material potential through a well-conceived na- 
tional program. President Kennedy expressed 
his full sympathy with these objectives and made 
clear the desire of the United States to enter into 
partnership relationships with the developing 
countries, based on social justice, self-help and 
long-range planning. The two Presidents agreed 
that cooperative efforts of their two countries to- 
ward these ends should be continued and ex- 
panded. They directed their advisers to explore 
without delay and in greater detail the means 
whereby these efforts could be rendered more ef- 
fective in support of accelerated economic and 
social growth on a long-range basis. 

President Bourguiba extended to President and 
Mrs. Kennedy a cordial invitation to visit Tunisia. 
President Kennedy expressed their sincere thanks 
and indicated they look forward to the 
opportunity. 


Joint Economic Communique, May 10 
Press release 306 dated May 10 

In accordance with the desire expressed by 
President Kennedy and President Bourguiba, the 
Ministers of the Tunisian Government accompany- 
ing President Bourguiba to Washington have met 
during the past week in a series of meetings with 
Mr. George Ball, Under Secretary of State for 
Economic A ffairs, and other United States officials 
charged with the administration of United States 
foreign economic aid programs to explore the 
means whereby the cooperative efforts between 
the two countries could be made more effective in 
support of accelerated economic and social growth 
in Tunisia on a long-range basis. 

These meetings involved on the Tunisian side 
Messrs. Ahmed Ben Salah, Secretary of State for 
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U.S. To Supply Grain to Tunisia 
Under Food-for-Peace Program 


White House press release dated May 10 


The White House announced on May 10 that 
the U.S. Government has agreed in principle to 
help Tunisia meet a serious deficit in grain pro- 
duction by providing food and feed grains such as 
wheat, barley, and corn under the U.S. Food-for- 
Peace Program. 

The agreement was reached following an urgent 
request submitted by Tunisia during the current 
visit of President Habib Bourguiba. Tunisia is 
suffering from a severe decline in domestic harvest 
following a prolonged drought. 

The exact quantities of grains to be furnished, 
and other details, will be worked out in accord- 
ance with standard title I, Public Law 480, cri- 
teria. Payment will be made in Tunisian dinars. 
It has been agreed that the major part of the 
sales proceeds will be made available to the Gov- 
ernment of Tunisia for economic development 
purposes. 

Agreement in principle for the special food-for- 
peace program was reached in discussions between 
two of the Tunisian officials accompanying Presi- 
dent Bourguiba: Ahmed Ben Salah, Secretary of 
State for Planning and Finances, and Hedi Nouira, 
Governor of the Central Bank, assisted by the 
Tunisian Embassy in Washington. They conferred 
here with representatives of the Office of the Direc- 
tor of Food for Peace, the Departments of State 
and Agriculture, and the International Cooperation 
Administration. 

The assistance, under title I of Public Law 480, 
will be in addition to other U.S. aid programs now 
operating in Tunisia. 











Finance and Planning, Mahmoud Messadi, Sec- 
retary of State for Education, Ahmed Noureddine, 
Secretary of State for Public Works and Hous- 
ing, and Hedi Nouira, Governor of the Tunisian 
Central Bank, accompanied by members of the 
Embassy of Tunisia. On the American side Under 
Secretary Ball was assisted by senior officials of 
the Department of State, the International Co- 
operation Administration and the Food-for-Peace 
Program. 

The Tunisian representatives were able to pre- 
sent in preliminary form Tunisian plans for a 
carefully conceived, multi-year development pro- 
gram placing maximum emphasis on the utiliza- 
tion of Tunisia’s own human and natural resources. 
The American representatives felt that the prin- 
ciples of social justice, self-help and long-range 
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planning evident in the Tunisian plans corre- 
sponded very closely to the criteria which the 
United States Government desires to apply in new 
aid procedures now being worked out. 

It was agreed that the discussions had been ex- 
tremely useful and that they would be continued 
in Tunisia. The United States representatives af- 
firmed the intention of the United States Govern- 
ment to work with the Government of Tunisia on 
a long-term basis with a view to developing appro- 
priate cooperative measures through which the 
United States could help support Tunisia’s long- 
range development. 


MEMBERS OF OFFICIAL PARTY 


The Department of State announced on May 1 
(press release 275) that the following would make 
up the official members of President and Mrs. 
Bourguiba’s party : 





Dr. Sadok Mokaddem, Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs 

Ahmed Ben Salah, Secretary of State for Planning and 
Finances 

Mahmoud Messadi, Secretary of State for National 
Education 

Ahmed Noureddine, Secretary of State for Public Works 
and Housing 

Mohamed Masmoudi, Secretary of State for Information 

and Tourism 

Habib Bourguiba, Jr, Ambassador of Tunisia, and Mrs. 
Bourguiba 

Mongi Slim, Permanent Representative of Tunisia to the 
United Nations 

Hedi Nouira, Governor of the Central Bank 

Driss Guiga, Director of National Security 

Chadli Klibi, Director of Tunisian Radio and Television 

Bechir Ben Yahmed, Adviser to the President 

Cecil Hourani, Adviser to the President, and Mrs. Hourani 

Zouhair Chelli, Counselor, Permanent Delegation of Tu- 
nisia to the United Nations 

Col. Habib Soussi, Aide-de-Camp 


United States Policy Toward Africa and the United Nations 


by G. Mennen Williams 
Assistant Secretary for African A ffairs* 


As a fellow citizen of this great heartland of 
America, and as a great admirer and former 
colleague of your Governor Gaylord Nelson, may 
I begin by congratulating you all on this most ex- 
cellent conference. It affirms in a most positive 
manner the great truth of today—that our coun- 
try’s foreign policy is developed and even exe- 
cuted by the people of America through what they 
think and do, especially in public expressions such 
as we have here. If our foreign policy is to be 
equal to the challenges and opportunities of our 
day, then we citizens must not only be willing but 
prepared to do our part. A conference such as 
this enables you to make a great contribution. 


* Address made at the second annual Governor’s Con- 
ference on the United Nations at Milwaukee, Wis., on 
May 13 (press release 313 dated May 12). 
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President Kennedy put all of this far better 
than I can, when he said in a speech in 1957: 


... just as foreign policy now more than ever in- 
fluences the average American, so he—now more than 
ever—influences that policy. His opinions, his votes and 
his efforts define the limits of our policy, provide its 
guideposts and authorize its implementation. His atti- 
tude toward taxation and selective service, foreign aid 
and alliances, the United Nations, imports, immigration, 
minority groups—all of these have an impact upon foreign 
policy far beyond his knowledge. Without his indispensa- 
ble support and loyalty, no American foreign policy can 
succeed. Our choice, then, is not whether public opinion 
should influence our foreign policy, but whether its in- 
fluence is to be good or bad. 


Today I’d like to talk to you about Africa and 
the U.N. We live to a much greater degree than 
we realize on an ever smaller and more intimate 
planet. Communications have been perfected and 
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interest has increased to the point where an inci- 
dent in Hagerstown, Maryland, which would have 
passed unnoticed a few years ago today has an im- 
pact on capitals all over the globe—and in a mat- 
ter of hours. 

Nowhere is this clearer than in the developing 
interrelationship between Africa and the U.N. and 
the impact of both on the position and prestige of 
the United States. 


Importance of Africa to the U.N. 


Africa has become of primary importance to 
the U.N. in terms both of membership and of 
issues. At the time the U.N. was established, there 
were only 4 independent African states; today 
there are 28, of whom only 2—Mauritania and 
Sierra Leone—are not yet represented. African 
states now form the largest single regional group 
within the United Nations and are substantially 
more numerous than the Latin Americans, who 
formerly held the honor with 20 members. 

In saying this I do not wish to imply the exist- 
ence of a monolithic voting machine. The Afri- 
cans are as diversified as their own vast continent, 
which is as large as the United States, Western 
Europe, India, and China put together, and which 
is home to almost all the races and religions of 
mankind. Their voting patterns, their attitudes, 
and their political alinements thoroughly reflect 
this striking but largely overlooked diversity. 

There is only one major exception to this plural- 
istic approach. There is complete unity—except 
for the Union of South Africa—on the burning 
issue of independence for the remaining dependent 
territories of Africa. There is also a tendency on 
the part of the Africans to judge other countries 
largely by the positions they adopt on specific 
issues relating to this central theme. This is par- 
ticularly true as regards the United States, which 
does not and will not have a colonial record in 
Africa. 

Africa has also become increasingly important 
to the U.N. in terms of issues. In the Lake Suc- 
cess days, Africa was seldom discussed. Today 
more and more of the U.N.’s time and talent is de- 
voted to the search for solutions to African prob- 
lems, such as Algeria, Angola, apartheid, and the 
Congo, to mention only a few. 

At the same time the U.N. is an institution in 
which the African states place great faith and 
hope. It was a catalyst which helped them secure 
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their independence. It laid down higher stand- 
ards of colonial administration through the 
activities of the Trusteeship Council and other 
bodies. It is the token and guarantee of their 
independence; it serves to prove that even the 
smallest and newest countries in the world count 
for something; it is looked on as a shield against 
aggression from any quarter. 

It is no wonder, therefore, that the African 
states rallied to the defense of the U.N. when its 
structure and effectiveness were attacked viru- 
lently and with disruptive tactics by the Soviets 
last fall. 

The full emergence of Africa on the world scene 
and the growing strength and authority of the 
U.N. are manifestations of a diplomatic revolu- 
tion, not all of whose consequences have been fully 
understood. 


Two Facets of the United Nations 


The U.N. has many facets, but I would like to 
refer to just two. 

First, the U.N. is a mirror of reality, the one 
place where the world community forgathers 
annually to express a collective judgment on the 
state of affairs and the current problems which 
characterize our planet. In this sense the U.N. is 
useful to us, and to others, as a place to promote | 
our policies and to judge quickly and without a 
doubt what impact they are having and what 
others think of us. We need not and cannot al- 
ways follow this collective judgment, but we 
should consider it carefully. 

By the same token the U.N. is the place where 
we must stand up and be counted. It is no longer 
possible, even if we so desired, to avoid choices 
on such difficult problems as Algeria and Angola. 
The United Nations forces an opinion or concrete 
action from us on every conceivable issue. I be- 
lieve this is a good thing. Unpleasant and diffi- 
cult as it sometimes may be to choose—particularly 
when the choice is between an ally and a cherished 
principle—our position of world leadership de- 
mands that we seek constructively to influence the 
course of events. The U.N. forces us to carry out 
a duty—to make decisions—which we might other- 
wise be tempted to avoid. 

Viewing the U.N. as a mirror of reality, I think 
we can be reasonably well satisfied. We have yet 
to find a majority arrayed against us on any issue 
of major concern to the United States. If we con- 
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tinue to adopt reasonable positions that take into 
account the thirst for freedom in the dependent 
territories of the world, we should continue to do 
well. But we must recognize that our commitment 
to freedom is going to be tested on many difficult 
issues. We shall be forced to clarify our stand 
on principles so vitally important to leadership 
in a world the major part of which has lived under 
colonialism, the major part of which is nonwhite. 
The U.N. has another, more concrete, and per- 
haps more important, aspect. It is an executive 
agency in its own right, the “100th power” in what 
is usually considered a 99-member organization. 
The U.N. has resources, abilities, and a capacity 
to act effectively which cannot be matched by a 
good many of the sovereign countries of the world. 
Last year the U.N.’s budget was just over $320 
million and its employees numbered nearly 23,000. 
Through technical aid programs it made possible 
the employment of hundreds of thousands more. 


U. N. Operations in Africa 


The United Nations has been operating in 
Africa for some time now, on a growing scale and 
with beneficial results. It has sent hundreds of 
technical experts in various fields to Africa and 
has provided a similar number of training fellow- 
ships for Africans. It has participated in the 
financing of relatively few projects in African 
countries, but its potential is considerable. It has 
even provided operational and executive personnel 
to serve as government officials in the new countries 
under the OPEX program. All this has served to 
fill a gap in areas where the need was great and in 
a manner which all Africans recognize is com- 
pletely disinterested and without any strings. 

But by far the greatest U.N. effort, and one 
which has had an incalculable effect on the peace 
and stability of Africa, has been in the Congo. 
With the launching of this massive assistance pro- 
gram, the United Nations really came of age as an 
executive body. 

Consider the problem which confronted the 
world community last July. A country one-third 
the size of the United States, the Congo, after 23 
years as the personal property of King Leo- 
pold [II] of Belgium and 52 years as a Belgian 
colony, suddenly found itself independent last 
June 30. Before 2 weeks had passed the young 


Republic found that its military forces were in 
open rebellion, that the Belgians had sent troops 
back into the country, and that the richest province 
had declared its secession. On July 12 the Congo- 
lese Government appealed to the United Nations 
for military aid “to protect the national territory 
of the Congo against the present external aggres- 
sion.” The Security Council met and acted after 
a marathon 7-hour meeting the following day ; and 
3 days later sizable numbers of African troops 
under U.N. command were already on the scene.? 

The rest is familiar history. Without any com- 
parable experience in mounting an operation of 
this kind, the U.N. has maintained a multinational 
army of nearly 20,000 men in the Congo. It has 
made possible the maintenance of essential services 
through a small army of technical experts and 
administrators. We perhaps tend to forget, when 
the news of the day is alarming and full of 
troubles, that the U.N. presence in the Congo has 
certainly avoided the worst that easily could have 
been. Mistakes undoubtedly have been made, but 
there has been no civil war with large-scale mili- 
tary involvement. That the Congo crisis has not 
developed into a Korea or a Laos is almost cer- 
tainly attributable to the U.N.’s capacity to act 
promptly and effectively. 

This capacity to act can be of great importance 
to Africa and to the United States in the days to 
come. For it is certainly in both our interests to 
keep the cold war out of Africa as much as pos- 
sible, and we cannot be sure we will not be faced 
with other Congos before the turbulent history of 
the present decade has run its course. 


Lesson of the Congo 

The lesson of the Congo has impressed me with 
two major points. The first is that the U.N. 
should remain prepared to deal as promptly and 
effectively with future emergencies of this nature. 

The second is the consequence of the breakdown, 
all over Africa, of the colonial relationship. 
Whatever we may think of this phenomenon, it is 
as impossible to stop as it was for King Canute to 
hold back the tides with words. The pressure 
against colonialism in the U.N. itself is going to be 
irresistible. It is imperative that we take planned, 


* For background, see BULLETIN of Aug. 1, 1960, p. 159. 
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deliberate action to make certain that the new 
countries achieve independence under the most 
favorable circumstances. Before a colonial power 
transfers power to the peoples of a dependent ter- 
ritory, it should make certain that it leaves behind 
at least a basic governmental experience by the 
indigenous peoples, a reasonably broad educational 
base together with the nucleus of an educated elite, 
and some degree of economic development on 
which to build. I am not suggesting delays in 
existing timetables for independence; on the con- 
trary, in the present psychological climate delays 
would be self-defeating. I am suggesting re- 
doubled, deliberate, and far-reaching preparations 
for independence. We will be prepared to assist in 
these efforts. For its part the U.N. can bea power- 
ful influence in insuring that these conditions exist 
by the time independence is achieved. 

I would like to conclude with an earnest plea 
for assistance from this distinguished audience. 
All our efforts will come to nothing if we do not 
extend to all visitors to our country the same tra- 
ditional hospitality which we offer to each other 
across our State borders. More than 2,000 Afri- 
cans, the future leaders of their nations, are stu- 
dents here in the United States. Additional 
hundreds of Africans visit these shores every year, 
many of them to attend U.N. sessions. We are 
rightly proud of our open society, our ability to 
assimilate, our heritage of freedom. 

But one incident in which an African visitor or 
diplomat is refused service can undo the patient, 
arduous work of months. It can do us more harm, 
at the U.N. and throughout Africa, than Soviet 
attacks or American diplomatic blunders. And, 
of course, these visitors look closely at the record 
we are making in our own community in putting 
an end to discrimination. 

So, as I said in the beginning, our foreign policy 
is indeed in a large measure in our own hands and 
of our own making. I am confident that you here 
in Wisconsin are prepared to play your part in the 
great world venture of elevating human dignity 
and the standards of living of all men. 
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Economic Mission Visits Nigeria 


Press release 323 dated May 16 


A special four-man U.S. Government mission 
of economic development experts arrived at Lagos 
May 16 to initiate exploratory talks with the Gov- 
ernment of the Federation of Nigeria on the forth- 
coming new 5-year development plan in light of 
the concepts announced in the President’s aid mes- 
sage to Congress of March 22.1. This mission will 
be primarily concerned with the possible role of 
U.S. assistance in Nigeria’s first postindependence 
development plan, scheduled to get underway in 
1962. 

The mission will probably spend several weeks 
in Nigeria before returning to Washington to 
make its recommendations to appropriate U.S. 
Government agencies. It will also prepare the 
way for further talks as the Nigerian development 
plan takes shape during the year. 

The special U.S. development team is headed 
by Arnold Rivkin, director of African economic 
and political research at the Center for Interna- 
tional Studies of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. The other members of the mission 
are Prof. Wiison Schmidt, department of econom- 
ics, George Washington University; Anthony 
Geber, chief, development policy branch, Bureau 
of Economic Affairs, Department of State; and 
Laurence Potter, associate chief, investment guar- 
anties division, Office of Private Enterprise, Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration. 


Letters of Credence 
Mauritania 

The newly appointed Ambassador of the Islamic 
Republic of Mauritania, Souleymane Ould Cheikh 
Sidya, presented his credentials to President Ken- 
nedy on May 16. For the texts of the Ambassa- 
dor’s remarks and the President’s reply, see 
Department of State press release 322 dated 
May 16. 


? BULLETIN of Apr. 10, 1961, p. 507. 





Professional Thought on Things as They Are 


by Harlan Cleveland 


Assistant Secretary for International Organization Affairs * 


Two weeks ago, President Kennedy spoke these 
words to the American people: ? 

The message of Cuba, of Laos, of the rising din of Com- 
munist voices in Asia and Latin America—these messages 
are all the same. The complacent, the self-indulgent, the 
soft societies are about to be swept away with the debris 
of history. Only the strong, only the industrious, ... 
only the visionary ...can... survive. 


“Only thevisionary can survive.” This thought, 
taken from the Old Testament, is an unwritten 
clause in the charter of every university, indeed 
of every institution of learning in the Western 
World. The intellectual is the seeing-eye dog for 
any society. If his vision is blurred, or incom- 
plete, or inadequate, the rest of us will grope in 
semidarkness. 

This thought prevailed with the intellectuals— 
the university people—in the city where the uni- 
versity originated. We might do well to remember 
their goddess, Pallas Athena, who stood guard 
over her city with her unsheathed sword and her 
chosen bird. The deities of other ancient cities 
were also associated with birds—birds of prey, 
birds of dazzling plumage—but remember that 
Athena, out of compassion for her people, chose 
an owl for its wisdom. 

Millennia later, another republic looks to the 
same symbols for survival. But the perception is 
blurred. 

The fact is that the intellectuals, and the uni- 
versities where they practice, are not yet adequate- 
ly supplying the Nation’s policymakers with the 
ideas and information needed for the Nation to 


1 Address made at the Chancellor’s Dinner, Syracuse 
University, Syracuse, N.Y., on May 7 (press release 292 
dated May 6). 

* BULLETIN of May 8, 1961, p. 659. 
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cope with matters of survival—and thus to assure 
in turn the survival of freethinking universities. 
In the international sphere these matters concern 
the means and the mores of mutual involvement, 
the ethics and the politics of that deep reciprocal 
intervention in each other’s daily lives that is the 
20th-century definition of international relations. 

Let’s look briefly at these facets: defense policy 
first, then the dilemma posed by the contrast be- 
tween the facts of mutual involvement and the 
traditional doctrine of nonintervention, and finally 
the nation-building task in the less developed 
areas. 


How To Meet Indirect Aggression 


In the speech from which I have just quoted, 
President Kennedy put forward a doctrine de- 
rived from principles as old as our Nation but 
adapted to a new and unfamiliar threat. His doc- 
trine expresses our determination to deal with that 
type of Communist aggression which has received 
notoriously little attention from those private 
citizens entrusted by our society to think hard and 
professionally about foreign policy. 

Our present defense policy admits of three mili- 
tary threats to the free world. Two of them we 
call by the same names as our opponents do: nu- 
clear war and limited war. The third, which we 
call indirect aggression, is known by its practition- 
ers as wars of liberation. We possess a glut of 
studies and ideas on the first two, but we are woe- 
fully uninstructed on the third. Learned and elo- 
quent men write at length about “the necessity for 
choice” between the two kinds of war in which we 
are not in fact engaged; but on indirect aggres- 
sion, which is being practiced against us every day 
in the year on four or five fronts, few literate 
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words are written and even fewer are published. 
We remain uninstructed in the sense that the rich 
experience of Communist subversion of the last 
half-century has not been adequately analyzed 
and our thinkers are far from consensus on the 
fundamental questions of how to protect a coun- 
try from becoming ripe for Communist imperial- 
ism and how this modern imperialism can be 
legally and effectively opposed once the Commu- 
nist grid of social control has been fastened on. 

It may seem late to sound a call for an intel- 
lectual assault on a problem that demands imme- 
diate action. It is late but not too late, and I as- 
sure you that action is being taken. It is being 
taken by an administration led by a man of action 
and along the best guidelines that our national 
experience can offer. But the question remains: 
Have we codified and analyzed this national ex- 
perience and made it relevant to the challenge we 
really face, not in the fancies of the nuclear-war 
gamesters but in the real world of the internal 
affairs of each nation and pseudonation on earth ? 

If I could think of an adequate substitute, I 
would like to see the word “international” removed 
from the title and course descriptions in every 
college catalog. So long as we think of relations 
taking place between nations, we are schooling our- 
selves to deal with the War of Jenkins’s Ear. If 
you doubt this, look at the three crises that have 
dominated the headlines for 2 years: Cuba, Laos, 
and the Congo. 

The traditional concepts of international rela- 
tions become meaningless in each of these cases. 
In the 18th and even the 19th century we could 
describe a country as either friendly or an enemy. 
If we were at peace, they were friendly. If we 
were at war, they were the enemy. We had trou- 
bles with governments from time to time, but the 
definitions held. How do we describe Cuba, Laos, 
and the Congo today? By our relations with the 
embodiment of the nation’s sovereignty? Of 
course not. These countries are the marchlands 
of mutual intervention. We have friends and we 
have enemies in each. Yet when we seek to aid 
the one or oppose the other, we too often find our- 
selves caught in a conceptual traffic jam created 
by our inherited concepts of international law, 
while Communist guerrillas rush past us in the 
fast outside lane. 

In each one of these crises we can find a real 
problem that has not been properly viewed 
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through the academic spectroscope, a real problem 
that catches us with our doctrines down. Presi- 
dent Kennedy is moving in an atmosphere of crash 
conferences and overnight drafting to create a re- 
alistic, consistent new doctrine to deal with these 
new problems. But shouldn’t the universities be 
taking more of a part in this process? Shouldn’t 
they have used their near monopoly of social- 
science talent to anticipate—not merely to record 
as interesting history—the crises we are heir to? 

The pattern is all too clear. In Laos the United 
States has had full access for a number of years 
to a small if rather complicated country. We 
know a lot about this country. We clearly had 
the resources and the determination to assist in 
almost any way. Yet now that the chips are down, 
it is by no means clear that we can fill the inside 
straight on which our hopes have been placed. 
Laos has been a crisis area for years; but how 
many university scholars have contributed origi- 
nal thinking to the decisions faced by somber- 
faced men around the National Security Council 
table earlier this week ? 

Here close at hand is Cuba, a peerless model of 
prosaic mysteries. We knew so much about Cuba 
that foreign trade and investment analysts used 
to omit it from their country rundowns on the 
grounds that businessmen were perfectly familiar 
with the conditions. But most of us who have 
practiced academic research seem to have felt that, 
as far as indirect aggression went in Cuba, we had 
been relieved of our responsibilities by Ernest 
Hemingway. For serious literature on Castro, we 
are stuck with C. Wright Mills, a sociologist whose 
curious mythology about power elites in the United 
States gives us little confidence in his sudden ex- 
pertise about Cuba. 

There is, finally, the Congo situation. It is cer- 
tainly one of the most complex, sensitive, difficult 
fronts on which to meet the swift-paced, indirect 
aggression of the Kremlin. Yet here the U.N. re- 
sponse is somehow proving effective in baffling and 
frustrating the Soviet practitioners of indirect ag- 
gression. There is much material in the Congo 
operation for a library of comparative govern- 
ment. But who is writing the story besides the 
impressionists of daily journalism ? 

There are many lessons, as the President said, 
from our very recent experience. High on the 
assignment list in this nationwide cram course of 
ours is the need for ideas and knowledge on how 
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the international organization’s ability to meet in- 
direct aggression can be nurtured. Adlai Steven- 
son put it this way in the course of the United 
Nations debate on Cuba: * 


The world community is also faced with a problem 
in Cuba. 

The United Nations Organization is designed to pre- 
serve and defend the territorial integrity and political 
independence of its members. Perhaps we have learned 
in the 15 years of our life to deal reasonably well with 
the problems of maintaining “territorial integrity,” that 
is, with the problem of preventing armies from march- 
ing across borders. But what of “political independence”? 
Here is the challenge of Cuba, of Laos, of the Congo— 
and, I fear, of other crises yet to come. The free nations 
of the world cannot permit political conquest any more 
than they can tolerate military aggression. My Govern- 
ment, for its part, is unwilling to accept such a pattern 
of international life. And I humbly suggest that new and 
small states everywhere should seriously ponder this les- 
son of the Cuban episode. 


Others might also ponder it. Imaginative, thor- 
ough work emanating from our centers of research 
and thought would offer hope for future increased 
possibilities of protection of “political independ- 
ence” of the small or weak nations. But what 
university is devoting substantial resources to 
studying the military problem of defending the 


choice against the silent political wars of indirect 
aggression ? 


Criteria of Mutual Involvement 


One striking lesson from the crises in Cuba, 
Laos, and the Congo is this: Only in the Congo, 
where the response was truly collective, has it 
been truly effective. The United Nations has 
shown that an international organization can de- 
velop the capacity to act—given time and coura- 
geous executive leadership. Unfortunately the 
potential of the United Nations in developing fur- 
ther as an action organization has received the 
scantiest attention from the great body of legal, 
political, and economic experts who do so well on 
other U.N. matters. 

A valuable book, written by a newspaper corre- 
spondent, on the U.N.’s ability to deal with a range 
of military problems is widely discussed. It is 
often contrasted with views on indirect aggression 
expressed in the occasional military chapter found 
in a few other popular books on the U.N. The 
possibilities for further comparison are practically 


* Ibid., May 8, 1961, p. 681. 
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limited to illustrated magazine articles and the 
paragraphs and footnotes that turn up occasion- 
ally in the masterful and massive literature on such 
items as the relevance of a procedural ruling in a 
1923 ILO conference to a similar but not quite 
identical situation at a 1951 session on women’s 
rights. With all due respect to the theologians 
of General Assembly procedure, the time has come 
in United Nations scholarship for a Diderot; even 
a Voltaire or two would be welcome. 

My concern with international organizations is 
their potential for action, a potential even greater 
than that of a single nation, no matter how power- 
ful. Perhaps they alone offer breakthrough pos- 
sibilities in rethinking the old doctrine of non- 
intervention in the domestic affairs of other na- 
tions. This doctrine has been the self-denying 
ordinance under which the democracies have la- 
bored throughout the 20th century, an unenforced 
international Sullivan Law that disarms the house- 
holder but never bothers the burglar. 

We are used to the practice, if not yet to the 
theory, of mutual international involvement. We 
know that Americans are deeply involved in the 
affairs of dozens of nations, through technical as- 
sistance programs, military arrangements, busi- 
ness enterprises, missionary work, and voluntary 
agencies. We know that our interest in other 
countries’ internal problems like land reform or 
budget administration is matched by the concern 
of foreign politicians with what we consider our 
“internal affairs”; leaders in every continent, for 
example, now feel free to think out loud, within 
earshot of the international press, about desegre- 
gation in southern United States schools. 

In this era of mutual involvement the simple, 
inescapable basic rule of international law should 
surely be this: If there are going to be rules, they 
should be the same rules for all. The rule of law 
would mean that spectators of international politi- 
cal Olympiads apply the same criteria of judgment 
to all—“dispensing a sort of equality to equals and 
unequals alike,” as the Greeks recommended long 
ago. 

Yet in the world today the spectators of big- 
power politics have a marked tendency to judge 
each nation by an inequitable standard—its own. 
A high jumper who has demonstrated his ability 
to clear 7 feet is judged by that measure; other 
jumpers with less experience and less ambition are 
regarded as doing very well if they get off the 
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ground at all. The committed nations are to be 
judged by the degree of their commitment. The 
uncommitted nations are not to be judged at all, 
on the ground that they have not agreed to par- 
ticipate in the game. 

Even unfair criteria are better, to be sure, than 
no criteria at all. The very fact that there are 
rules to be flouted is already evidence of very great 
progress in human affairs. The battlefield conver- 
sion of the troops of Clovis did not usher in the 
Age of Faith in France, but it was a necessary step 
along the way. Only a few short years ago the 
tenets of liberal democracy that have now become 
the subject of universal declarations were being 
repudiated by “civilized” nations whose formi- 
dable arms were assigned the task of destroying 
the cradle of these beliefs. 

Nevertheless, there is something grotesque about 
this double standard when it is applied to real 
problems in the real world. The Soviets, of all 
people, are outraged at American support for 
Cuban refugees. Small nations can vote in the 
United Nations for world disarmament while 
wasting resources on the status weapons of modern 
warfare. High government officials in other con- 
tinents can be volubly unhappy about the denial 
of civil rights in the United States, while feeling 
no special obligation to guarantee human rights to 
all members of the societies for which they have 
some immediate responsibility. 

The time may well have come to judge the 
leaders of the uncommitted nations by the stand- 
ards they apply to others—to judge them not by 
who they are but by what they do. It may even 
be our responsibility to recognize that some peo- 
ples are now ready to hear not only of the desire 
for independence but also of the values of freedom 
and the importance of government action to 
guarantee human rights to individuals, 

There can be no doubt that the moral and 
ethical questions which I am sketching here are 
both intellectually fascinating and uncomfortably 
relevant to our time and place. But what uni- 
versity—besides Syracuse—is working on the 
ethics of mutual involvement ? 


The Task of Nation-Building 


University researchers neglect more than the 
threat of indirect aggression and the dilemmas 
of mutual involvement. With few exceptions 
they are still bypassing the need to examine, as 
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a single multifaceted problem, the task of nation- 
building in the less developed world. 

The common characteristics of the less developed 
lands are of course poverty and disorganization. 
Often described as ultranationalist, these countries 
are usually deficient in nationalism in the mean- 
ingful sense of the word. They lack the institu- 
tions that permit a citizen to identify his personal 
interest with those of his fellow citizens. The 
problem is one of nation-building. 

The importance of institutions familiar to the 
older nations is easy to demonstrate. The means 
of transferring them to other countries, the chance 
of their “taking” in the new host, the thousands 
of special considerations—about these common- 
place mysteries we do not know nearly enough. 
Economic development seems to be the speciality 
of almost every graduating economist, yet the rele- 
vant literature on nation-building is thin and still 
shows little sign of burgeoning. 

I am particularly disturbed by the paucity of 
sound work on the administrative function in eco- 
nomic development and the education of adminis- 
trators. 

It is educational to read in a recent report on 
education needs in Africa that total disagreement 
exists on the advisability of a program of large- 
scale primary education. One group thinks it is 
“almost worse than useless—it creates populations 
dissatisfied with traditional rural life, aggravates 
urban social problems, nourishes political turbu- 
lence and contributes very little to the economy.” 
On the other hand, according to the report, there 
are those who argue that “literacy prepares the 
way for rapid change.” The educational program 
envisaged would call for a tremendous effort on 
the part of the country involved and substantial 
assistance from the United States. This seems 
a question on which scholars might reach for a 
consensus before precious resources are spent— 
perhaps only to nourish political turbulence. 

As we pointed out in a Maxwell School study 
published in Syracuse a few months ago, serious 
research about cross-cultural operations is a very 
new field of social science endeavor. We have a 
wealth of evidence from Americans on technical 
assistance missions, assignments for business firms, 
and work for mission board and voluntary 
agencies that the bottleneck in the modernization 
process is an institutional one. Absorptive capac- 
ity for governmental aid and private investment 
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philanthropy is ultimately measured in every 
underdeveloped country by the speed at which 
it can develop the organizations and complex pro- 
cedures made necessary by modern technology and 
its attendant division of specialization. Yet we 
have little systematic understanding about the 
most relevant and effective ways in which people 
from one culture participate in building institu- 
tions in foreign cultures; the growth of usable 
theory on this subject has been even slower than 
the development of applicable theory in the field 
of economic and industrial development as such. 

The accretion of knowledge and the development 
of wisdom takes place in our civilization by the 
creation of scholarly “literature” on important 
subjects, so that each person doing scholarly work 
in the field can stand on the shoulders of others 
who have worked and published before him. This 
is the only way modern societies have to avoid 
repeating again and again the errors which some 
members of the society have already had the ex- 
perience to avoid. Syracuse University, together 
with M.I.T. and too few other universities, is be- 
ginning to codify past errors and build the doc- 
trines on which to base future successes. It’s 
still primitive work, but primitive work is the 
pride of pioneers in every field of intellectual 
adventure. My complaint would not be the prim- 
itive state of cross-cultural operations but the 
small number of workers in so desperately rele- 
vant a vineyard. 


Need for New Doctrines 


I have not come home to Syracuse to report that 
after 8 years of pleading for fresh vigorous think- 
ing in government we have discovered there are 
no new ideas. On the contrary, our President has 
put the ageless motto sapere aude to each one of 
us. But our bold thinking is subject to the gruel- 
ing test of relevancy and facts. I am here to put 
the same motto to the institutions where it orig- 
inated and to call once again for their help in pre- 
serving the civilization they created on that small 
peninsula of Eurasia. 

This civilization faces a potent enemy that has 
shown itself determined and in many instances 
able to defeat us at our own game of rallying peo- 
ple behind an idea. In this century the wisdom 
and the power of our civilization have withstood 
the terrible challenges of two world wars and the 
long siege of the cold war. But the new thrust 
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of communism cannot be met simply by corollaries 
from the old verities or by the weight of estab- 
lished opinion in the inherited categories. The 
new categories, platitudes for tomorrow, will look 
odd at first, but W. H. Auden said it all when 15 
years ago he told a Harvard class, “If thou must 
choose between chances, choose the odd.” Hard, 
inductive reasoning we need—and soon—leading 
to new doctrines on how to meet indirect aggres- 
sion, how to reinterpret nonintervention, how and 
for what to engage in nation-building in the many 
societies that have an excess of nationalism and 
an undersupply of nationhood. 

This is a grave and even awful task. In the 
longish run, whether we measure up to it will de- 
pend not so much on the activist courage of the 
President and his colleagues in the Government 
but on the relevancy of our actions. And for help 
in being relevant as well as resolute, we who have 
to act turn (as civilized men have always turned) 
to you who think and teach. Unless you in the 
universities can stay at least one lesson ahead of 
the rest of us, man’s adventure in self-government 
is not long for this world. 


U.S. and Brazil To Cooperate 
on Financial Matters 


Following is the text of a joint announcement 
issued on May 17 by Secretary of the Treasury 
Douglas Dillon and Clemente Mariani, Minister 
of Finance of Brazil, together with an announce- 
ment by the International Monetary Fund. 


U.S.-BRAZIL ANNOUNCEMENT 


Secretary of the Treasury Douglas Dillon and 
the Minister of Finance of Brazil, Clemente 
Mariani, today [May 17] announced the conclu- 
sion of financial negotiations between the United 
States and Brazil. 

In his message to the Brazilian Congress in 
March President [Janio] Quadros announced a 
new economic program to bring economic growth 
and progress to the Brazilian people under con- 
ditions of financial stability. President Kennedy, 
in the spirit of Operation Pan America and the 
Alliance for Progress, responded by directing the 
appropriate agencies of the United States Gov- 
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ernment to assist the Brazilian people in carrying 
out Brazil’s new economic program. 

President Kennedy pointed out that the future 
of Brazil—a nation containing half the popula- 
tion of South America—was vital to the future 
of the Western Hemisphere. “By identifying 
ourselves with the economic and social aspirations 
of the people of Brazil,” the President said, “we 
are identified with the hopes of half the conti- 
nent.” The size and importance of Brazil make 
it clear that the success of this nation in realizing 
its potential for growth and progress is a key to 
the maintenance of free government in Latin 
America. 

As a result of the financial negotiations between 
the United States and Brazil, the United States 
has agreed: 

1. To postpone to later years principal repay- 
ments to the Export-Import Bank, amounting to 
$220 million, which would otherwise have fallen 
due during the rest of 1961, calendar year 1962, 
and the first half of 1963. 

2. To extend the obligation to repay over a 
20-year period the existing debt to the Export- 
Import Bank of approximately $530 million by 
rescheduling payments of approximately $305 mil- 
lion. This rescheduling includes the postpone- 
ment, referred to above, of principal payments 
otherwise due during the next two years in the 
amount of $220 million. 

3. To provide new credits to Brazil totalling 
$338 million. Of this amount $168 million will be 
provided by the Export-Import Bank, $70 million 
by the Treasury Exchange Stabilization Fund, 
and $100 million from President Kennedy’s new 
foreign assistance program, subject to action by 
the Congress on the proposed foreign aid program. 


Minister Mariani and Secretary Dillon have 
signed the Treasury Exchange Stabilization 
Agreement and the President of the Export- 
Import Bank, Harold F. Linder, has issued a letter 
of commitment on behalf of the Bank. 

While in Washington Minister Mariani also 
completed discussions with the International 
Monetary Fund. The Fund today announced 
that, in order to assist Brazil in carrying out its 
new economic program, the Fund has agreed to 
reschedule Brazil’s existing debt to the Fund of 
$140 million and, in addition, to extend to Brazil 
a standby credit of $160 million. 
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Conversations were also held by Brazilian repre- 
sentatives with private United States banks with a 
view to alleviating the burden of repayments in 
the next few years, which amount to $114 million, 
as well as to obtaining additional credits. These 
conversations are proceeding satisfactorily and 
will be concluded by the Director of Exchange of 
the Bank of Brazil who will stay in the United 
States for this purpose. 

The Brazilian and United States Governments 
have also undertaken discussions with European 
countries regarding the contribution they might 
make in helping Brazil to overcome its financial 
difficulties. The two governments have been 
informed that a number of European countries 
have agreed in principle to extend to Brazil a sub- 
stantial standby credit and to reschedule Brazil’s 
existing debts to them in order to lengthen the 
terms of repayment and reduce substantially pay- 
ments of principal due in 1961 and 1962. 

During his visit to Washington, Minister 
Mariani and Ambassador Walther Moreira Salles, 
who has conducted the preparatory phase of the 
negotiations, were received by President Kennedy. 
The President expressed his great hope that assist- 
ance provided by the United States, the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund and European countries 
would help to assure the success of Brazil’s new 
economic program. 


IMF ANNOUNCEMENT 


The International Monetary Fund announced 
on May 17 that the Government of Brazil has 
entered into a 1-year standby arrangement with 
the International Monetary Fund for the equiva- 
lent of $160 million and has arranged a resched- 
uling of payments to be made to the Fund against 
previous drawings totaling the equivalent of $140 
million. The Fund’s financial assistance is to sup- 
port a broad financial program of fiscal, credit, 
trade, and exchange measures. These measures 
are designed to combat inflation and to achieve 
balance-of-payments equilibrium within the 
framework of a free and simplified exchange sys- 
tem. The arrangement with the Fund isto be sup- 
plemented by additional credits from other sources 
and by renegotiation of maturities on Brazil’s 
medium-term foreign indebtedness. 

The first measures of the Government’s program 
were put into effect in March 1961, when substan- 
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tial progress was made toward a free exchange 
market and in reducing the subsidy on preferential 
imports. The Government’s program contem- 
plates measures to reduce the budgetary deficit to 
a level which can be financed from available do- 
mestic noninflationary resources. Bank of Brazil 
credit to the private sector is to be maintained 
within levels compatible with domestic price sta- 
bility. Government purchases of coffee for price 
support purposes will be fully financed from 
amounts which coffee exporters are now required 
to surrender without compensation. 


Department Urges Appropriation 
of Funds for Inter-American Program 


Statement by Under Secretary Ball* 


We appear this morning to support the Presi- 
dent’s request for the appropriation of $500 million 
for the Inter-American Program for Social Prog- 
ress and of $100 million for Chilean reconstruction 
and rehabilitation. These appropriations were 
authorized by the Congress last September in 
Public Law 86-735. The funds for the Inter- 
American Program were requested by President 
Eisenhower in January,? and on March 14 Presi- 
dent Kennedy sent to the Congress a message 
asking that the funds in both categories be now 
appropriated as a matter of urgency. A bill to 
provide these two appropriations was passed by 
the House of Representatives last Tuesday after- 
noon, April 25. 

Secretary [of the Treasury] Dillon, who headed 
the U.S. delegation to the Bogota conference last 
September,‘ will describe to you the relation of 
these funds to that historic meeting and will ex- 
plain the operations of the Inter-American De- 
velopment Bank, which is expected to administer 
the larger part of the program. As U.S. Governor 
of the Bank, Mr. Dillon led our delegation earlier 
this month to the second annual meeting of the 
Board of Governors in Rio de Janeiro. We also 
have present with us this morning Mr. Adolf A. 


*Made before the Senate Appropriations Committee on 
Apr. 28 (press release 270). 

* H. Doc. 58, 87th Cong., 1st sess. 

* For text, see BULLETIN of Apr. 3, 1961, p. 474. 

‘For background, see ibid., Oct. 3, 1960, p. 533. 

* Ibid., May 8, 1961, p. 693. 
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Berle, Jr., Chairman of the President’s Task Force 
on Latin America; Dr. Lincoln Gordon, a consul- 
tant to the task force who has been assisting me in 
the development of the Inter-American Program 
for Social Progress; and Mr. Donald B. MacPhail, 
Assistant Deputy Director of Operations of ICA. 


Inter-American Program for Social Progress 


Mr. Chairman, we are all well aware of the vital 
importance to the United States of a Western 
Hemisphere which is independent of alien in- 
fluence and growing in strength and self-confi- 
dence. The relationship of the nations of the 
hemisphere is one of mutual understanding and 
cooperation in common endeavors. We are bound 
together by the ties of our origins in political revo- 
lution from Old World empires, our heritage of 
European civilization and values, and our eco- 
nomic interdependence. 

A firm and fruitful partnership, however, re- 
quires strength in the social and economic founda- 
tions of all its members—a strength responsible to 
the awakened aspirations of the masses of man- 
kind which characterize our period of world his- 
tory. In much of Latin America today, despite 
the vast human and material resources of the re- 
gion, those foundations are not sufficiently strong. 

The Alliance for Progress is conceived as a sus- 
tained and systematic cooperative endeavor to come 
to grips with these deficiencies. The Inter-Amer- 
ican Program for Social Progress is a major ele- 
ment and an essential first step in this Alliance 
for Progress. 


Origin of the Program 


The program for which these funds are being 
requested is a logical outgrowth of the numerous 
excellent studies which have been carried out over 
the past few years by national, regional, and inter- 
national agencies working in Latin America and 
by U.S. officials, foundations, and private citizens. 
Of particular significance were the series of studies 
and reports on U.S.-Latin American relations 
prepared in 1959 and 1960 under the direction of 
the Latin American subcommittee of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, including the spe- 
cial reports by Senators Morse and Aiken.® 

These studies and reports show a remarkable 


*For a listing of titles, see ibid., Apr. 18, 1960, p. 626, 
and Apr. 25, 1960, p. 666. 
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degree of consensus concerning the basic nature 
of the problem. While there has been marked 
progress in Latin America in certain fields of 
industry, urban commercial and financial institu- 
tions, mining, and plantation agriculture for ex- 
port, many millions of the populations have not 
shared in the benefits of this development. 

Illiteracy, desperate poverty, ill health and mal- 
nutrition, and appalling housing conditions are 
widespread, especially in the countryside. Rapid 
population growth aggravates these evils. This 
imbalance in development results from structures 
of social institutions—especially systems of land 
tenure, taxation, and education—which are not in 
keeping with the needs or the possibilities of the 
20th century. 


The New Program 


The Inter-American Program for Social Prog- 
ress is a new type of effort. It is in every sense a 
bipartisan and nonpartisan program—a truly na- 
tional program in which our people can join with 
those of the other American Republics in building 
for a better future. Originally proposed by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower,’ it now constitutes a basic step 
in President Kennedy’s Alliance for Progress. 

Although technical assistance and capital in- 
vestment have made indispensable contributions 
to development, we have now come to realize that 
they alone cannot bring about the improvement 
in the conditions of life of the ordinary people 
with the rapidity which these times demand. It 
has become increasingly clear that the benefits of 
such investments are not adequately diffused to 
major sectors of the Latin American societies, 
especially to the mass of agricultural workers 
and small farmers, and that a more direct attack 
on these lagging social sectors is indispensable to 
progress on a broad front. These lagging sectors 
are the foci of social unrest and_ political 
vulnerability. 

There must be an expanded effort to strengthen 
those institutions which make possible a decent 
and secure living from the land, adequate health 
and housing, and widespread educational opportu- 
nity. This is the purpose of the Inter-American 
Program for Social Progress. 

What are the new elements in this program ? 
There are four outstanding ones: 

(1) The program is addressed squarely to the 


"Tbid., Aug. 1, 1960, p. 166, and Aug. 29, 1960, p. 314. 
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critical lags in social development recognized as 
urgent by the Latin Americans themselves. 

(2) It calls for measures of self-help not only 
in funds contributed to individual projects but of 
even more importance in related institutional im- 
provements where needed to promote enduring 
social progress. 

(3) It is to become part of a sustained coopera- 
tive effort, jointly planned through the Organi- 
zation of American States and comprising sound 
national programs for long-term economic and 
social development. 

(4) It grows out of the combined thinking of 
Latin and North Americans, and its administra- 
tion is to be handled mainly by the Inter-American 
Development Bank (IDB), a regional operating 
agency in which the Latin American part is 
predominant. 

I cannot stress too strongly the importance of 
this inter-American instrument to the success of 
the whole plan. The Bank is led by a Latin 
American, staffed mainly by Latin Americans, and 
recognized throughout the hemisphere as dedi- 
cated to the special needs and problems of the con- 
tinent. The difficult problems of institutional im- 
provement related to loans for social projects can 
be far better worked out by such a cooperative in- 
strument with its own members than through 


bilateral means. 


Preparations Since the Authorizing Legislation 


Since the Congress passed the authorizing legis- 
lation last summer there have been three signifi- 
cant steps taken to shape this program. 

First, the Act of Bogoté* was negotiated and 
agreed with representatives of Latin American 
countries. The Act of Bogota sets forth in con- 
siderable detail a broad program to accelerate 
social progress in the region. 

Second, a draft trust agreement has been devel- 
oped with the management of the IDB which sets 
forth the specific provisions for the administration 
of the funds by that institution. 

Third, informal consultations with Latin 
American governments have resulted in the identi- 
fication of a large volume of projects which are 
consistent with the program outlined in the Act of 
Bogota and which are urgently needed to speed 
social progress. In accordance with section 2 of 


* For text, see ibid., Oct. 3, 1960, p. 537. 





the authorizing legislation and in keeping with 
the report of the Foreign Relations Committee, I 
appeared before the Foreign Relations Committee 
on March 6 to inform the committee of progress in 
development of the program. That committee has 
also been furnished with copies of the program 
presentation book. 

We believe that these steps add up to a com- 
prehensive program for the use of the funds. 


The Allocation of Functions and Plans for Adminis- 
tration of the Funds 

Under the Act of Bogot& there are five broad 
fields of social progress which it is the purpose of 
these funds to assist. They are: improved land 
use and rural living conditions, housing for low- 
income groups, water supply and sanitation, edu- 
cation and training, and public health. These are 
interrelated fields, and advance in each of them is 
essential to the overall success of the program. 

The basic criterion for division of operating re- 
sponsibility is to assign to the IDB the functional 
areas where projects are generally suitable for 
financing through loans (whether repayable in 
dollars or in local currencies) and to assign to the 
International Cooperation Administration (ICA) 
the areas where most projects should be on a grant 
basis or are otherwise unsuited for IDB 
administration. 

A small fraction is to be reserved for studies, 
conferences, and related technical assistance. This 
work will be organized under the direction of the 
Deputy Secretary General for Economic and 
Social Affairs of the Organization of American 
States in order to assist member countries in plan- 
ning for the mobilization of domestic resources 
and in developing institutional improvements. 

In practice this means IDB administration of 
projects for land use and related improvements in 
rural living conditions, housing, water supply, and 
sanitation, and technical assistance related to such 
projects. ICA administration under this pro- 
gram would include projects in education and 
training, general public health, and certain other 
activities. 

The evidence indicates that the needs for assist- 
ance from the fund are divided in a ratio of about 
four to one between the respective areas of respon- 
sibility of the Bank and the ICA. The proposed 
allocations of funds, therefore, are $394 million for 


the Bank, $100 million for the ICA, and $6 million 
for the OAS. 


Arrangements for IDB Administration 


The terms and conditions under which funds 
are to be administered by the IDB will be specified 
in a trust agreement. The Bank’s management 
and Board of Executive Directors have indicated 
their agreement with the draft as contained in 
annex C of the presentation book and summarized 
at pages 32-33, subject to final consideration by 
the Board of Governors. It is anticipated that, 
immediately after the Congress has acted upon 
the appropriation, a definitive agreement will be 
concluded with the Bank. Provisions of the draft 
agreement include the following: 

a. The Bank shall provide loans on flexible 
terms and conditions, including repayment in lo- 
cal currency, and may provide technical assistance 
on a grant, loan, or reimbursable basis. Repay- 
ments to the Bank will become part of the re- 
sources of the trust fund, to be reused for similar 
purposes. 

b. The Bank shall give continuous considera- 
tion to the institutional improvements and other 
self-help measures which a country is making, and 
assistance shall be made available to projects re- 
lated to self-help measures in countries which 
demonstrate progress in this area. 


Arrangements for ICA Administration 

The ICA, like the Bank, will make its assistance 
available only where the recipient country takes 
appropriate measures of self-help. It is essential 
to the development of sound projects and adequate 
self-help measures that the nations of Latin Amer- 
ica know the $100 million intended for ICA ad- 
ministration will be in fact available to it. It is 
equally important to the efficient and economical 
use of these funds that they not be obligated under 
the pressure of a fiscal year deadline. We urge 
you most strongly that the funds for this program 
be available on a no-year basis. 


Initial Project Proposals 

Since the conference at Bogoté our embassies 
and operations missions have consulted with the 
Latin American governments to identify projects 
which are urgently needed to speed social prog- 
ress. About 200 such proposals have been re- 
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ported thus far, with total outside resource re- 
quirements of about $1,225 million. 

First examination of these initial reports indi- 
cates that proposals needing some $800 million in 
outside help warrant early consideration. A 
breakdown of these by major classes is contained 
in the President’s message, and a detailed listing 
has been submitted to you on a classified basis. 
The total in the fields proposed for Bank opera- 
tion amounts to $611 million, and the total in ICA 
fields amounts to $187 million. There is also 
available to you an unclassified listing of a number 
of proposals in the fields of education and health— 
fields which will be assigned for administration 
by the ICA. You will see that the proposals are 
squarely directed to the objectives set forth in the 
Act of Bogota. 

Let me stress that these are not refined projects 
negotiated in detail with the governments con- 
cerned. Two factors make it unwise and imprac- 
ticable to go further in refining specific projects 
without funds in hand. The first is that the ICA 
cannot commit funds for specific projects until 
those funds are appropriated—and we do not be- 
lieve you would wish it to. Similarly, we cannot 


permit the Bank to commit funds, nor would it be 
willing to do so, until funds are available to it. 


The second factor is that we do not want to and 
do not intend to commit funds for these social 
development projects until the governments which 
are to be beneficiaries have given evidence of their 
determination and ability to carry through essen- 
tial institutional and legislative changes. We are 
not talking here simply about isolated projects. 
We are talking about projects as parts of pro- 
grams for social development. Unless the neces- 
sary outside resources are clearly going to be 
available in adequate amounts and for long 
enough time periods, these programs will not be 
gotten under way and we will be back in the posi- 
tion of assisting isolated endeavors which, how- 
ever good each one is itself, do not add up to a 
coherent and cumulative result in durable social 
improvement. 


Importance of Full $500 Million Appropriation 
The sum of $500 million authorized by the last 


Congress has come to achieve a very great sym- 
bolic importance in Latin American minds. It is 
regarded as an earnest of the intention of the 
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United States to assist our neighbors in the hemi- 
sphere to come to grips with their most pressing 
social ills. Prompt appropriation of this fund 
will maintain the momentum generated by the 
Bogota conference and reinforced at the inter- 
American meeting in Rio only 2 weeks ago. 

One final point should be emphasized. The 
parts of the program to be administered by the 
Bank and by the ICA are equally important. The 
help that the Bank can extend with these funds to 
improved land use, to housing, and to sanitation 
is essential. The help that the ICA can give with 
these funds to education and health is equally es- 
sential. Both are integral parts of the Bogota 


program. 


Chilean Reconstruction and Rehabilitation 


The proposed appropriation also includes $100 
million to be appropriated to the President for 
use in the reconstruction and rehabilitation of 
Chile after the natural catastrophes of May 1960. 
I am sure that you will recall the disasters which 
began with the earthquake on May 21. This de- 
struction was all the more tragic because it struck 
a serious blow at the program, instituted by the 
administration of President [Jorge] Alessandri, 
which was attacking the two greatest problems of 
Chile’s economy: inflation and economic stagna- 
tion. 

By early 1960 the Alessandri administration 
had managed to stem the persistent and acute in- 
flation that had afflicted Chile since World War 
II. At the time the earthquakes struck, the Chil- 
ean Government was preparing a 10-year devel- 
opment plan calculated to overcome the continu- 
ing problem of economic stagnation. Emergency 
aid for urgent relief to the victims of the disaster 
was provided by the United States and other 
friendly countries. With the heavy costs of 
longer term reconstruction now added to those of 
development, the Chilean Government asked the 
United States for a loan of $100 million, and this 
amount was authorized by the Congress last year 
in Public Law 86-735. 

The Chilean Government is presently pursuing 
its programs of reconstruction and development 
and is counting heavily on our help to aid in their 
recovery effort. Without this help, the whole 
Chilean reconstruction and development process 
will be endangered. For this reason and in keep- 
ing with our humanitarian tradition, I urge that 
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the full funds authorized for the reconstruction 
and rehabilitation program in Chile be appro- 
priated. 


Administrative Expenses 


It is not the intention of the executive branch 
to use appropriations authorized by Public Law 
86-735 for the purposes of administering either 
of these programs. It is intended that such ex- 
penses would be paid from administrative funds 
made available to the ICA and the Department of 
State under appropriations for such purposes 
under the Mutual Security Act. These funds 
would be used pursuant to the usual administra- 
tive authorities under section 537(a) of the Mu- 
tual Security Act. 


Urgency of the Program 

Time is running out in the Americas. The 
winds of change are blowing over the continent. 
Millions of people have come to know that a better 
life is possible, and they are determined to secure 
it. It is important to us, as it is to them, that they 
may gain this better life as free societies, dedi- 
cated to the dignity of man and led by govern- 
ments of, by, and for the people. 

The Act of Bogoté makes it clear that the will 
for progress in freedom exists. By making these 
funds available promptly, we will make it possible 
for our sister nations to move ahead with projects 
of sufficient size and duration to make a real at- 
tack on the most critical areas of social need. 

There can be no absolute guarantee of success 
for this program, but the alternative to prompt 
and resolute forward action is certain catastrophe. 
I am confident that the Congress will do its part 
to help set in motion this alliance for fortifying 
the foundations of freedom in the hemisphere. 


Head of European Common Market 
Visits United States 


DEPARTMENT ANNOUNCEMENT 
Press release 301 dated May 9 

In the course of a trip to the United States Dr. 
Walter Hallstein, President of the Commission of 
the European Economic Community (the Common 
Market), will visit Washington from May 15 
through May 17. 
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During his visit to the Capital he will meet with 
President Kennedy, Secretary of State Rusk, Sec- 
retary of the Treasury Dillon, Secretary of Com- 
merce Hodges, and Senator Fulbright, chairman 
of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, and 
with others concerned with U.S. relations with the 
European Economic Community. 


TEXT OF JOINT COMMUNIQUE 


White House press release dated May 16 


The President and Dr. Walter Hallstein, Presi- 
dent of the Commission of the European Eco- 
nomic Community, met at the White House on 
May 16. 

The President took the occasion to reaffirm the 
strong support of the U.S. Government for the 
European Economic Community and the move- 
ment toward European integration as envisaged 
by the Treaty of Rome. The President and Dr. 
Hallstein were in full agreement that the Euro- 
pean integration movement of the six signatory 
countries of the Treaty of Rome complements and 
reinforces the progressive development of a true 
Atlantic Community which will be given new 
impetus by the coming-into-force of the OECD 
[Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development}. 

The President and Dr. Hallstein discussed the 
current state of relations between the U.S. and 
the European Economic Community. The Presi- 
dent took the occasion to reiterate the interest of 
the U.S. in the preliminary discussions now under 
way looking toward the establishment of a com- 
mon agricultural policy within the European 
Economic Community. While fully endorsing 
the establishment of a common agricultural policy 
as an essential prerequisite to the implementation 
of the Rome Treaty, the President expressed the 
hope that a common agricultural policy would 
take into account the importance of agricultural 
commodities in the overall pattern of free world 
trade and the interest of the United States and 
other agricultural exporting countries. 

The President and Dr. Hallstein also discussed 
the tariff negotiations now in progress in Geneva 
within the framework of the GATT. The Presi- 
dent and Dr. Halistein are agreed that these nego- 
tiations should be conducted in such a manner as 
to assist the adjustment of non-member countries 
to the coming into effect of the European Eco- 
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nomic Community. In this connection, the 
President and Dr. Hallstein discussed in partic- 
ular the effect of the coming into existence of the 
EEC upon trade with the Latin-American 
countries. 


With regard to the association of African States 
with the EEC, the President and Dr. Hallstein 
also discussed the need for a sustained, in- 
creased and coordinated flow of development and 
technical assistance to the less-developed countries. 








INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 








Calendar of International Conferences and Meetings! 


Scheduled June 1 Through August 31, 1961 
U.N. Trusteeship Council: 27th Session . 


ae Se os » ene l- 


International Commission for the Northwest “Atlantic Fisheries: Washington . . .. June 5 


11th Annual Meeting. 


IMCO Preparatory Sapert Working Group on Oil Pollution of the London .......... Juned- 


Sea. 
International Labor Conference: 45th Session 


Geneva. .......... June 7 


8th International Electronic, Nuclear, and Motion Picture "Exposi- Rome June 12- 


tion. 


FAO Expert Meeting on Economic Effects of Fishery Regulation. Ottawa. .......... June 12- 


U.N. ECE Housing Committee: 21st Session 


Geneva .. ... June 12- 


FAO Advisory Committee on the Freedom-From-Hunger Campaign: ROM OS ee oe es [URI 


3d Session. 
IAEA Board of Governors. . 
ICAO Assembly: Extraordinary Session . 
FAO Council: 35th Session ‘ ‘ 
FAO/OIE Meeting on Emerging Diseases of Animals . . 
International Whaling Commission: 13th Meeting 
11th International Berlin Film Festival . 
7th International Conference on Large Dams . . 
U.N. ECA Conference of African Statisticians: 2d Session . 
International Wheat Council: 32d Session . : 
European Civil Aviation Conference: 4th Session . 
U.N. Economic and Social Council: 32d Session 
8th Inter-American Travel Congress . 
FAO Meeting on Plant Exploration and Introduction . 
Development Assistance Group: 5th Meeting 
WMO Rei 


gional Association III (South America): "3d Session. . 


i.) ee 
Montreal. ......... June 19 
Rome . ee ee ~©6 June 19- 
NO ee 
London ..........- dune lg 
ee 
ROO 5 «te ew 4) OY eRe 
TOG ce. oa ee ORE 
LGR ow ke so eo wo | 6 
SEPBAOOUT ss) oe oe «(en 
Geneva .. Roo Oe a ee 

Rio de Janeiro ....... July 5- 

DT ole sss 6s os ee 
Tokyo. . se aes are 
Rio “~ Janeiro. . . July 11- 


International North Pacific Fisheries Commission: Working Party Nanaimo, British Columbia. - July 15- 


on Oceanography of the Committee on Biology and Research. 


IBE Council: 27th Session 


Geneva July 


South Pacific Commission: Meeting ‘of Urbanization Committee . Nouméa .... . July 
2d FAO Latin American ao CR 5 Soca ay 6 SA” Se ae 


2d FAO World Conference on Eucalyptus 
15th Annual Edinburgh Film Festival . r 
U.N. ECOSOC Conference on New Sources of Energy 


Sao Paulo ... rere se 
Edinburgh . . . Aug. 20- 
Europe . + 2s)? Amer ai= 


ICAO Diplomatic Conference on the Hire, Charter, and Inter- Montreal. . . tok te 2 eo ee 


change of Aircraft. 
ICAO International Conference on Private Air Law 
Caribbean Commission: 31st Meeting . : 
South Pacific Commission: Women’s Interest Seminar 


México, D.F., or Sante . . Aug. 29 
San Juan. . ; . . August 
Apia, Western Samoa. .... August 


1 Prepared in the Office of International Conferences, May 16, 1961. Asterisks indicate tentative dates. Following is 
a list of abbreviations: ECA, Economic Commission for Africa; ECE, Economic Commission for Europe; ECOSOC, Eco- 
nomic and Social Council; FAO, Food and Agriculture Organization; IAEA, International Atomic Energy Agency; IBE, 
International Bureau of Education; ICAO, International Civil Aviation Organization; OIE, International Office of Epi- 
zootics; IMCO, Intergovernmental Maritime Consultative Organization; U.N., United Nations; WMO, World Meteoro- 


logical Organization. 
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Draft Treaty on the Discontinuance of Nuclear Weapon Tests 
Submitted by Western Delegations at Geneva Conference 


The United States and United Kingdom delegations to the Conference on 
the Discontinuance of Nuclear Weapon Tests introduced in the conference 
on April 18, 1961, the following draft treaty on the discontinuance of nuclear 
weapon tests. The U.S. and U.K. delegations declared that they were 
prepared to use this draft as a basis for negotiation or to sign it immediately. 
The text incorporates the new proposals presented by the two Western 
delegations when the conference resumed its sessions on March 21, 1961, 
and at subsequent meetings, as well as much previously agreed material. 

The treaty completely prohibits weapon test explosions in the atmosphere, 
in outer space, under water, and—except for explosions producing smaller 
seismic signals—underground. Tests producing such explosions would be 
temporarily prohibited through a moratorium voluntarily undertaken by 
each nuclear power, while an effort was made through a seismic research 
program to improve methods of monitoring them with a view to lowering 
the treaty threshold. 

A worldwide control post net of 180 stations is to be set up, under the 
treaty, within 6 years; in the same period, earth and solar satellite systems 
are to be launched to detect outer-space explosions. Unidentified seismic 
events are to be inspected by teams of specialists. Control operations are 
to be undertaken by an international staff so constituted as to avoid self- 
inspection. Nuclear explosions for research and other peaceful purposes 
are permitted under strict safeguards. 

For a history of the political and technical developments of the negotia- 
tions from October 31, 1958, to August 22, 1960, see the Department of State 
Bulletin of September 26, 1960, page 482. 


PREAMBLE Recognizing that the establishment and contin- 
The Parties to this Treaty uous operation of effective international control 
is essential to the achievement of this objective; 

Hoping that all other countries will also join in 
undertakings not to carry out nuclear weapon 
tests and to ensure the satisfactory operation of 
that control throughout the world; 

Confident that a discontinuance of such tests 
under effective control will make possible progress 
toward agreement on measures of disarmament 

Have agreed as follows: 


Pursuing the aim of reducing international 
competition in armaments and in the development 
of new weapons of war; 

Endeavoring to take a practical step toward 
the achievement of the objectives of the United 
Nations in the field of disarmament, including 
the eventual elimination and prohibition of nu- 
clear weapons under effective international con- 
trol and the use of atomic energy for peaceful 
purposes only; ARTICLE 1 

Desirous of bringing about the permanent dis- Obligations to Discontinue 
continuance of nuclear weapon test explosions; 1. Each of the Parties to this Treaty under- 
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takes, subject to the provisions of this Treaty and 
its Annexes: 


A. to prohibit and prevent the carrying out 
of nuclear weapon test explosions at any place 
under its jurisdiction or control; and 

B. to refrain from causing, encouraging, or 
in any way participating in, the carrying out of 
nuclear weapon test explosions anywhere. 


2. The obligations under paragraph 1 of this 
Article shall apply to all nuclear weapon test ex- 
plosions except those underground explosions 
which are recorded as seismic events of less than 
magnitude 4.75. 

ARTICLE 2 


Establishment of Control Organization 

1. For the purpose of assuring that the obli- 
gations assumed in this Treaty are carried out by 
the Parties, there is hereby established a Control 
Organization, hereinafter referred to as “the Or- 
ganization”, upon the terms and conditions set 
forth in this Treaty and the Annexes thereto. 

2. Each of the Parties agrees to cooperate 
promptly and fully with the Organization estab- 
lished under paragraph 1 of this Article and to 
assist the Organization in the discharge of its 


responsibilities pursuant to the provisions of this 
Treaty and the provisions of any agreements 
which the Parties shall have concluded with the 
Organization. 


ARTICLE 3 


Elements of Control Organization 

1. The Organization established under Article 
2 of this Treaty shall consist of: a Control Com- 
mission, hereinafter referred to as “the Commis- 
sion”; a Detection and Identification System, 
hereinafter referred to as “the System”; a Chief 
Executive Officer, hereinafter referred to as “the 
Administrator”; and a Conference of Parties to 
the Treaty, hereinafter referred to as “the Con- 
ference”. 

2. The Headquarters of the Organization shall 
be located at Vienna. 


ARTICLE 4 


Composition of Control Commission * 
1. The Commission shall consist of the follow- 
ing Parties: 
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A. The Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and North- 
ern Ireland, and the United States of America, as 
original Parties to this Treaty; and 

B. Eight other Parties to the Treaty elected 
by the Conference as follows: Three Parties as- 
sociated with the USSR; two Parties associated 
with either the United’ Kingdom or the United 
States; three Parties not associated with any of 
the original Parties. 


2. The Parties referred to in paragraph 1 B of 
this Article shall be elected and shall serve for 
a period of two years; they shall be eligible for 
re-election. 

3. The Parties elected to the first elected Com- 
mission shall serve from the time of their election 
until the end of the third regular session of the 
Conference. The Parties elected at the third 
regular session of the Conference, and those 
elected biennially thereafter, shall serve from the 
end of the Conference at which they were elected 
until the end of the Conference which elects their 
successors. 

4, Each member of the Commission shall have 
one representative. 


ARTICLE 5 


Parties or Other Countries 
Associated with the Original Parties 


The determination whether a Party or other 
country is at any time to be regarded for the pur- 
poses of this Treaty as associated with any of the 
original Parties shall be made by the Preparatory 
Commission or by the Commission. However, in 
any case in which advice is jointly tendered by the 
three original Parties, the determination shall be 
made in accordance with that advice. 


*The above revised text is submitted in the context of 
the statements made by the United States and United 
Kingdom Representatives at the 274th, 286th, and 289th 
meetings, to the effect that the United States and United 
Kingdom Governments are prepared to accept the above 
text provided expressly, and not otherwise, that agree- 
ment is reached by this Conference upon a control system 
which is reliable, rapid and effective—such as is set 
forth in other articles and annexes of the present draft 
treaty proposal—and provided that agreement is reached 
upon all other treaty articles and annexes. [Footnote in 
original.] 





ARTICLE 6 


Functions of the Control Commission 

1. The Commission shall establish procedures 
and standards for the installation and operation 
of all elements of the System, and shall maintain 
supervision over the System to ensure its timely 
installation and effective operation in accordance 
with the terms of this Treaty and its annexes. The 
Commission shall determine, after consultation 
with the Parties concerned, the extent to which 
existing launching, tracking, and data receiving 
and transmission facilities should be used in the 
installation and operation of the satellite systems. 

2. A. The Commission shall appoint the Ad- 
ministrator; this appointment shall require the 
concurring votes of the original Parties. 

B. (i) Subject to the approval of the Com- 
mission in each case, the Administrator shall ap- 
point five Deputy Administrators, including one 
First Deputy Administrator who shall act in place 
of the Administrator in case of absence or vacancy. 

(ii) Approval by the Commission of the 
appointment of the First Deputy Administrator 
shall require the concurring votes of the original 
Parties. 

(iii) Appointment by the Administrator 
of two Deputy Administrators shall be made upon 
the recommendation, or with the approval of the 
Government of the USSR; appointment of the two 
other Deputy Administrators shall be made upon 
the recommendation, or with the approval, of the 
Governments of the United Kingdom and the 
United States. 

C. The term of office of the Administrator 
shall be a period of three years. The initial term 
of office of the First Deputy Administrator shall 
be a period of two years; subsequently, the term 
of office of the First Deputy Administrator shall 
be a period of three years. The term of office of 
the other Deputy Administrators shall be a period 
of three years. 

D. The Administrator and the Deputy Ad- 
ministrators shall be eligible for reappointment. 
An Administrator or Deputy Administrator ap- 
pointed to fill a vacancy which has occurred before 
the expiration of the term provided for by this 
Article shall hold office only for the remainder of 
his predecessor’s term but shall be eligible for 
reappointment. 
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3. The Commission shall establish procedures 
for disseminating to all Parties and interested sci- 
entific organizations data produced by the System. 

4. The Commission shall submit to the Confer- 
ence an annual report and such special reports 
as the Commission deems necessary on the opera- 
tion of the System and on the activities of the 
Commission and the Administrator in carrying on 
their respective responsibilities. The Commission 
shall also prepare for the Conference such reports 
as the Organization may make to the United 
Nations. 

5. Except for the location of the Headquarters 
of the Organization, the Commission shall decide 
upon the location of components’ of the System. 
Such decisions shall be taken in agreement with 
the Party exercising jurisdiction or control over 
the territory on which the component is to be 
located. If any location recommended by the 
Commission should be unacceptable to the Party 
concerned, the Party shall provide, without undue 
delay, an alternative location which in the judg- 
ment of the Commission meets the requirements of 
the System, in accordance with the provisions of 
this Treaty and its Annexes. 

6. The Commission shall lay down permanent 
flight routes, for use by special aircraft sampling 
missions, over the territory under the jurisdiction 
or control of each Party. Such flight routes shall 
be laid down in agreement with the Party con- 
cerned and in accordance with the standards set 
forth in Article 7 of Annex I. If a permanent 
flight route which the Commission desires to lay 
down should be unacceptable to the Party con- 
cerned, the Party shall provide, without undue 
delay, an alternative route which in the judgment 
of the Commission meets the requirements of the 
System. 

7. The Commission may conclude agreements 
with any State or authority to aid in the carrying 
out of the provisions of this Treaty and its 
Annexes. 

8. The Commission shall ensure that the most 
effective and up-to-date equipment and techniques 
are incorporated in the System and, to this end, 
shall ensure that an adequate research and develop- 
ment program is carried out. 

9. The Commission shall establish procedures 
for the implementation of Article 13 on detona- 
tions for peaceful purposes. 
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10. In addition to the functions referred to in 
the preceding paragraphs of this Article, the Com- 
mission shall perform such other functions as are 
provided for in this Treaty and its Annexes. 


ARTICLE 7 


Procedures of the Control Commission 

1. The Commission shall be so organized as to 
be able to function continuously. 

2. The Commission shall meet at such times as 
it may determine, or within twenty-four hours at 
the request of any member. All members shall be 
notified in advance of meetings of the Commission. 
The meetings shall take place at the Headquar- 
ters of the Organization unless otherwise deter- 
mined by the Commission. 

3. The Commission shall adopt its own rules of 
procedure including the method of selecting its 
chairman. 

4, Any Party to the Treaty which does not have 
a representative on the Commission may partici- 
pate, without vote, in the discussion of any ques- 
tion brought before the Commission whenever the 
latter considers that the interests of that Party 
are specially affected. 

5. Except as otherwise expressly provided in 
this Treaty, decisions of the Commission shall be 
made by a simple majority of the members present 
and voting. Each member of the Commission shall 
have one vote. 


ARTICLE 8 


The Conference 

1. The Conference consisting of representatives 
of Parties to this Treaty shall meet in regular an- 
nual session and in such special sessions as shall be 
convened by the Administrator at the request of 
the Commission or of a majority of Parties to the 
Treaty. The sessions shall take place at the Head- 
quarters of the Organization unless otherwise de- 
termined by the Conference. 

2. At such sessions, each Party to the Treaty 
shall be represented by not more than three dele- 
gates who may be accompanied by alternates and 
advisers. The cost of attendance of any delegation 
shall be borne by the State concerned. 

3. The Conference shall elect a President and 
such other officers as may be required at the begin- 
ning of each session. They shall hold office for 
the duration of the session. The Conference, sub- 
ject to the provisions of this Treaty, shall adopt 
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its own rules of procedure. Each Party to the 
Treaty shall have one vote. Decisions on budge- 
tary matters shall be made pursuant to Article 15 
and decisions on amendments pursuant to Article 
23. Decision on other questions, including the de- 
termination of additional questions or categories 
of questions to be decided by a two-thirds majority, 
shall be made by a simple majority of the Parties 
tothe Treaty present and voting. 

4. The Conference may discuss any questions 
or any matters within the scope of this Treaty or 
relating to the powers and functions of any organs 
provided for in this Treaty and may make recom- 
mendations to the Parties or to the Commission 
or to both on any such questions or matters. 

5. The Conference shall : 


A. Elect States to serve on the Commission in 
accordance with Article 4; 

B. Consider the annual and any special report 
of the Commission ; 

C. Approve the budget recommended by the 
Commission in accordance with paragraph 1 of 
Article 15; 

D. Approve reports to be submitted to the 
United Nations as required by any relationship 
agreement between the Organization and the 
United Nations or return them to the Commis- 
sion with the recommendations of the Conference; 

E. Approve any agreement or agreements be- 
tween the Organization and the United Nations 
or other organizations as provided in Article 17, 
or return such agreements with its recommenda- 
tions to the Commission for resubmission to the 
Conference; 

F. Approve amendments to this Treaty in ac- 
cordance with Article 23. 


6. The Conference shall have the authority: 


A. To take decisions on any matter specifically 
referred to the Conference for this purpose by 
the Commission ; 

B. To propose matters for consideration by 
the Commission and request from the Commis- 
sion reports on any matter relating to the func- 
tions of the Commission. 


ARTICLE 9 


Administrator and International Staff 
1. The Administrator shall be the chief execu- 
tive officer of the System and the head of the staff 
of the Organization. He shall be responsible to 
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the Commission and, under its supervision, shall 
carry out its policy directives. He shall have ex- 
ecutive responsibility for the installation and oper- 
ation of the System under procedures and stand- 
ards established by the Commission. He shall 
provide to the Commission such advice, reports 
and assistance as the Commission may request. 

2. The Administrator and the staff shall not 
seek or receive instructions concerning the per- 
formance of their duties from any authority ex- 
ternal to the Organization. They shall refrain 
from any action which might reflect on their status 
as international officials and employees responsi- 
ble only to the Organization. Each Party under- 
takes to respect the international character of the 
responsibilities of the Administrator and staff and 
not to seek to influence them in the discharge of 
their duties. 

3. Except as otherwise provided in this Treaty, 
the Administrator shall appoint, organize and 
direct the staff of the Organization in accordance 
with the following provisions: 

A. The staff shall include such qualified scien- 
tific, technical and other personnel as may be re- 
quired to carry out the functions of the Organiza- 
tion with the highest standards of efficiency, 
technical competence and integrity. 

B. The staffing of individual components of 
the System shall be designed so as to ensure maxi- 
mum operating efficiency. 

C. In keeping with the foregoing stipulations, 
the staff of the Organization shall be recruited 
on as wide a geographical basis as possible from 
personnel recommended by, or acceptable to, the 
governments of the countries of which they are 
nationals and acceptable to the Administrator, 
subject to the following provisions: 

(i) The permanent administrative, scientific 
and technical staff of the Headquarters of the 
Organization shall, as a whole and at all levels, 
be composed in equal proportions of nationals of 
the USSR, nationals of the United Kingdom or 
the United States, and nationals of other coun- 
tries. In cases where deputies, other than the 
Deputy Administrators, to senior officials of the 
Organization Headquarters are appointed, a na- 
tional of the USSR shall have a deputy who is 
a national of the United Kingdom or of the 
United States, and a national of the United 
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Kingdom or the United States shall have a deputy 
who is a national of the USSR. 

(ii) In land control posts situated on terri- 
tory under the jurisdiction or control of any of 
the original Parties, the scientific and technical 
staff of each post shall be composed in equal pro- 
portions of nationals of the USSR, nationals of 
the United Kingdom or the United States, and 
nationals of other countries. In the appointment 
of nationals of other countries, preference shall be 
given, subject to other provisions of sub-para- 
graph C of this Article, to nationals of countries 
exercising jurisdiction or control over territory 
upon which control posts are to be established. 

(iii) In land control posts situated on terri- 
tory under the jurisdiction or control of Parties 
other than the original Parties, no more than one- 
third of the scientific and technical staff of each 
post shall be composed of nationals of the country 
exercising jurisdiction or control over the terri- 
tory on which the control post is situated. 

(iv) The supporting and auxiliary staffs of 
each land control post shall, wherever possible, be 
composed of nationals of the country exercising 
jurisdiction or control over the territory on which 
the control post is located. 

(v) The scientific and technical staffs of con- 
trol posts on ships or in areas not under the juris- 
diction or control of sovereign states and the mem- 
bers of the staff of the Organization selected by 
the Administrator for the purposes of paragraph 
3 of Article 11 of Annex I shall be composed in 
equal proportions of nationals of the USSR, na- 
tionals of the United Kingdom or the United 
States, and nationals of other countries. 

(vi) The chief or acting chief of each control 
post shall be a national of a country other than 
that exercising jurisdiction or control over a ter- 
ritory on which the control post is situated. If 
the country exercising jurisdiction or control over 
such territory is associated with an original Party, 
the chief or acting chief of the control post shall 
be a national of other than such original Party or 
a country associated with it. 

(vii) The chief or acting chief of each control 
post situated on territory under the jurisdiction 
or control of the United States or the United 
Kingdom shall be a national of the USSR; the 
chief or acting chief of each control post situated 
on territory under the jurisdiction or control of 
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the USSR shall be a national of the United States 
or the United Kingdom. 

(viii) The scientific and technical staffs of on- 
site inspection groups shall be composed of tech- 
nically qualified personnel who are not nationals 
of the country exercising jurisdiction or control 
over the territory in which the event under investi- 
gation may have occurred. The Party exercising 
jurisdiction or control over such territory may 
designate one or more observers to accompany the 
inspection group. 

(ix) The scientific and technical staff of any 
on-site inspection group despatched to conduct an 
inspection on territory under the jurisdiction or 
control of the USSR shall be composed of na- 
tionals of the United States or the United King- 
dom; the scientific and technical staff of any on- 
site inspection group despatched to conduct an 
inspection on territory under the jurisdiction or 
control of the United States or the United King- 
dom shall be composed of nationals of the USSR. 

(x) The USSR or the United Kingdom and 
the United States may authorize the Administrator 
to depart from the requirements of sub-paragraphs 
(i) through (ix) above, insofar as they concern 
the appointment of their respective nationals to 
scientific and technical staff positions, either in 
favor of the nationals of another Party or other 
Parties or without restriction. In each case, the 
original Party or Parties concerned shall furnish 
the Administrator in writing with the authoriza- 
tion, including the period of its duration. Not- 
withstanding the authorization made under this 
paragraph, the nationals so appointed shall be con- 
sidered, for the purposes of sub-paragraphs (i), 
(ii) and (v) to be nationals of the original Party 
authorizing the departure. 

(xi) In making appointments under sub-para- 
graphs (i), (ii), (iii) and (v), the Administrator 
shall ensure that the administrative, scientific and 
technical staff of the Headquarters of the Organi- 
zation, and the scientific and technical staff of each 
control post, shall be so composed that the total 
number of nationals of the USSR and of countries 
associated with it shall be equal to the total number 
of nationals of the United States and the United 
Kingdom and of countries associated with either 
of them. 

(xii) Any adjustment to the proportions in 
subparagraphs (i), (ii) and (v) above, which 
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may be unavoidable for practical reasons, shall be 
kept to the minimum, and a compensating adjust- 
ment shall, whenever possible, be made elsewhere 
in the System. 

D. Regulations governing the appointment, re- 
muneration and dismissal of staff shall be ap- 
proved by the Commission. 

4. The Administrator shall prepare for the 
Commission the budget estimates of the Organi- 
zation. 

5. The Administrator shall develop and arrange 
for the execution of a program of research and 
development for the continuing improvement of 
the equipment and techniques used in all compo- 
nents of the System, and shall from time to time 
make recommendations to the Commission regard- 
ing improvements to be incorporated in the 
System. The program may, with the approval of 
the Commission, include detonations performed to 
test the effectiveness of the System. Any nuclear 
detonations for this purpose shall be conducted 
under the procedures set forth in Article 13. 

6. The Administrator shall prepare recom- 
mendations for approval by the Commission 
regarding: 

A. specific sites for all components of the 
System ; 

B. specific flight patterns for routine air sam- 
pling flights; 

C. the number and base location of inspection 
groups; 

D. the equipping of all components of the Sys- 
tem and the standards and specifications which 
equipment to be used therein must meet. 


7. A. When special aircraft sampling missions 
are undertaken, the Administrator shall appoint 
two qualified members of the Organization staff to 
accompany each aircraft as technical operators. 
The technical operators shall, in accordance with 
the provisions of Article 7 of Annex I, verify the 
execution of the agreed flight plan; operate the 
sampling equipment; direct sampling operation; 
make appropriate arrangements for the safe de- 
livery to the Organization of the samples collected ; 
and report on the mission to the Administrator. 

B. (i) The technical operators shall not be 
nationals of 


(a) any Party exercising jurisdiction or control 
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over territory in which the event under investiga- 
tion may have occurred, or of 

(b) any original Party which may be asso- 
ciated with the Party in paragraph 7 B(i) (a) of 
this Article, or of 

(c) any Party which may be associated with 
any original Party to which paragraphs 7 B(i) 
(a) or 7 B(i)(b) of this Article may refer; 


nor, subject to the provisions of sub-paragraph 
B(ii), shall they be nationals of any Party exer- 
cising jurisdiction or control over territory in the 
air space over which samples may be taken. 

(ii) On flights investigating events which 
may have occurred in territory under the jurisdic- 
tion or control of the USSR, the technical opera- 
tors shall be nationals of the United Kingdom or 
the United States. On flights investigating events 
which may have occurred in territory under the 
jurisdiction or control of the United Kingdom or 
the United States, the technical operators shall be 
nationals of the USSR. 

C. Any Party exercising jurisdiction or con- 
trol over territory in which the event under in- 
vestigation may have occurred or in the air space 
over which samples are to be taken may designate 
an observer to accompany the technical operators 
on the flight. 

8. The Administrator shall determine when spe- 
cial aircraft sampling missions are required in ac- 
cordance with the terms of Article 7 of Annex I 
and shall have authority to order the despatch of 
such missions. For missions whose purpose is the 
collection of samples over the territory of a Party 
or Parties, the Administrator shall select routes 
from among the permanent flight routes laid down 
by the Commission in accordance with paragraph 
6 of Article 6; before despatch of the mission, the 
Administrator shall notify all Parties over whose 
territories it will fly and shall inform them of the 
routes selected. 

9. The Administrator shall forward to the Com- 
mission within twenty-four hours after receipt all 
reports submitted to him by inspection teams and 
special aircraft missions, together with any rele- 
vant data and analyses. 

10. The Administrator shall encourage and fa- 
cilitate the participation by personnel of com- 
ponents of the System in programs of basic sci- 
entific research, to the extent that such participa- 
tion would not interfere with their primary 
duties. 
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11. In addition to the functions referred to in 
the preceding paragraphs of this Article, the Ad- 
ministrator shall perform such other functions as 
are provided for in this Treaty and its Annexes. 


ARTICLE 10 


On-Site Inspection of Seismic E'vents 

1, A. The Administrator shall certify immedi- 
ately by public notice at the Headquarters of the 
Organization whenever he determines that an 
event eligible for on-site inspection in accordance 
with the provisions of Article 8 of Annex I has 
occurred. This certification shall include a speci- 
fication of the time of origin and location of the 
seismic event, the area eligible for inspection 
(hereinafter referred to as the “certified area”), 
and the data and analysis upon which the de- 
termination of eligibility was made. The Ad- 
ministrator shall make every effort to make this 
certification within seventy-two hours after the 
occurrence of the event. 

B. Whenever the Administrator is informed 
through the Organization that a seismic event of 
seismic magnitude of 4.75 or above which is located 
by the System has occurred, and if the event is not 
immediately rendered ineligible for on-site inspec- 
tion in accordance with the provisions of Article 8 
of Annex I, he shall immediately make public at 
the Headquarters of the Organization all data 
relating to such a seismic event which could be of 
assistance 

(i) to any Party exercising its right to request 
an on-site inspection under paragraphs 2 and 8 of 
this Article, or 

(ii) to the Commission in its decision whether 
to issue a directive under paragraph 4 of this 
Article. 


The Administrator shall make every effort to make 
this data public within seventy-two hours after the 
occurrence of all events referred to in this sub- 
paragraph, except for those events which have 
subsequently been found ineligible for on-site in- 
spection in accordance with sub-paragraphs 3 C 
and 3 D of Article 8 of Annex I. 

2. A. If any portion of the certified area lies in 
territory under the jurisdiction or control of any 
of the original Parties, the Administrator shall 
immediately despatch an inspection group to carry 
out an on-site inspection of such portion of the 
certified area in accordance with Annex I, 
provided that: 
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(i) The USSR requests the inspection of such 
portion of the certified area which lies in territory 
under the jurisdiction or control of the United 
Kingdom or the United States, and the current 
annual number of inspections for the Party liable 
to inspection is not exhausted, or 

(ii) The United Kingdom or the United States 
requests the inspection of such portion of the 
certified area which lies in territory under the 
jurisdiction or control of the USSR and the cur- 
rent annual number of inspections for the USSR 
is not exhausted, and 

(iii) The request for inspection is made to the 
Administrator not later than fifteen days after the 
Administrator has made public all data relating to 
the seismic event in question, as specified in para- 
graph 1 B of this Article. 


B. An original Party requesting an on-site in- 
spection pursuant to this paragraph shall simul- 
taneously inform the other original Parties. 

3. A. If any portion of a certified area lies in 
territory under the jurisdiction or control of a 
Party other than an original Party, any Party 
may, not later than fifteen days after the Admin- 
istrator has made public at the Headquarters of 
the Organization all data relating to the seismic 
event in question as specified in paragraph 1 B of 
this Article, request the Commission to direct an 
on-site inspection of such portion of the certified 
area. 

B. The Commission shall consider and de- 
cide upon any such request within forty-eight 
hours after its receipt. If a certified area lies in 
territory under the jurisdiction or control of more 
than one Party, other than an original Party, the 
Commission shall make a separate decision as to 
the inspection of that portion of the certified area 
on the territory of each Party concerned. If the 
current annual number of inspections of the Party 
liable to inspection is not exhausted, and if the 
Commission decides that the request to direct an 
on-site inspection should be complied with, the 
Commission shall direct the Administrator to 
carry out an on-site inspection of the certified area 
lying in that Party’s territory in accordance with 
Annex I. 

C. If any portion of a certified area lies in 
territory under the jurisdiction or control of a 
Party represented on the Commission, that Party 
shall not participate in the decision as to the in- 
spection of such portion of the certified area. 
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D. If any portion of a certified area lies in 
territory under the jurisdiction or control of a 
Party associated with an original Party, that 
original Party and Parties associated with it 
which are represented on the Commission shall 
not participate in the decision as to the inspection 
of such portion of the certified area. 

4. A. If any portion of a certified area lies in 
an area not under the jurisdiction or control of 
any sovereign state, the Administrator shall de- 
cide whether to undertake an on-site inspection. 
The Administrator shall notify the Commission 
of his decision whether to undertake an on-site 
inspection and shall make every effort to do so 
within seventy-two hours after the occurrence of 
the event. After the Administrator notifies the 
Commission that he has decided to undertake an 
on-site inspection, he shall proceed to have the in- 
spection carried out unless he is otherwise directed 
by the Commission within forty-eight hours of 
such notification. 

B. The Commission may direct the Admin- 
istrator to inspect a certified area not under the 
jurisdiction or control of any sovereign state, if 
the Administrator has not already proceeded to do 
so, not later than fifteen days after the Admin- 
istrator has made public at the Headquarters of 
the Organization all data relating to the seismic 
event in question as specified in paragraph 1 B of 
this Article. 

C. All on-site inspections under this para- 
graph shall be carried out in accordance with 
Annex I. 

5. The number of on-site inspections which may 
be carried out in territory under the jurisdiction 
or control of each of the original Parties, pur- 
suant to paragraph 2 of this Article, shall be 
twenty inspections in each annual period. 

6. A. The number of on-site inspections which 
may be carried out in each annual period in ter- 
ritory under the jurisdiction or control of a Party 
other than an original Party, pursuant to para- 
graph 3 of this Article, shall be, with respect to 
each such Party, two, or such higher number as 
the Commission may, after consultation with the 
Party, determine by a two-thirds majority of 
those present and voting. 

B. Pending the determination of a Party’s 
number by the Commission, the provisional num- 
ber for that Party shall be one inspection in each 
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annual period for each 500,000 square kilometers 
or remaining fraction thereof of territory under 
its jurisdiction or control, except that for each 
Party the provisional number shall be at least two 
inspections in each annual period. Inspections 
carried out under a Party’s provisional number 
shall be deducted from the number subsequently 
determined for that Party for the annual period 
in which such inspections were initiated. In the 
case of acceding Parties, the Preparatory Com- 
mission shall, after consultation with such Par- 
ties, promptly recommend, for subsequent 
approval by the enlarged Preparatory Commis- 
sion, an appropriate number of inspections to be 
carried out in each annual period within territory 
under the jurisdiction or control of such Parties. 

7. The number of on-site inspections for each 
Party shall be reviewed by the Commission within 
three years after this Treaty enters into force and 
annually thereafter. In light of each such review, 
which shall take full account of practical experi- 
ence in the operation of the System and of meas- 
ures taken to maintain or improve its effectiveness, 
the Commission may fix revised numbers, pro- 
vided that no number (A) shall be less than two, 
(B) nor less than twenty per cent of the average 
annual number of events of seismic magnitude 
4.75 or above which are located by the System in 
accordance with paragraph 2 of Article 8 of An- 
nex I, provided that when criteria for the identi- 
fication of seismic events eligible for on-site 
inspections are agreed, no number shall be less 
than thirty per cent of the events remaining un- 
identified after the application of such criteria, 
occurring in territory under the jurisdiction or 
control of the Party to which the number relates. 
Such average annual number shall be based on 
data from control posts and research programs 
undertaken by the Commission in accordance 
with the provisions of Article 6 for a period pre- 
scribed by the Commission. 

8. The liability of a Party to on-site inspections 
pursuant to paragraph 2 or 3 of this Article shall 
commence from the date on which the Treaty en- 
ters into force for that Party. The annual period 
in which the number of on-site inspections for each 
Party may be carried out shall commence on the 
date of entry into force of the Treaty and there- 
after on the anniversary of that date in each suc- 
ceeding year. In the case of a Party which de- 
posits its instrument of ratification or acceptance 
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after the date of entry into force of the Treaty, the 
number of on-site inspections which may be car- 
ried out in territory under its jurisdiction or con- 
trol in the period remaining before the next 
anniversary of the date of entry into force of the 
Treaty shall bear the same proportion to its num- 
ber determined in accordance with paragraph 6 of 
this Article, as that period bears to one year, but 
shall not be less than two. If the number of on- 
site inspections calculated in accordance with the 
preceding sentence includes a fraction, that frac- 
tion shall, if it is smaller than one-half, be dis- 
regarded, or, if it is one-half or greater, be 
regarded as equivalent to one. 

9. Notwithstanding any other provision of this 
Article, the Commission may direct the Adminis- 
trator to carry out on-site inspection in territory 
under the jurisdiction or control of any Party 
either at the request of such Party or pursuant to 
an agreement made by such Party prior to or 
subsequent to signature of the Treaty. Inspec- 
tions carried out under this paragraph shall not 
be deducted from a Party’s number. Inspections 
carried out pursuant to paragraphs 2 and 3 of this 
Article shall take priority over inspections carried 
out under this paragraph. 

10. The Administrator shall make available to 
all Parties to the Treaty within twenty-four hours 
after receipt all reports submitted to him by on- 
site inspection groups, together with any relevant 
data and analyses. 


Articiz 11 
Installation and Operation of the System 
in Parties’ Territories 

Each of the original Parties and all other Par- 
ties to this Treaty agree to accept on territory 
under their jurisdiction or control components of 
the System which is established on the basis of the 
“Report of the Conference of Experts to Study 
the Methods of Detecting Violations of a Possible 
Agreement on the Suspension of Nuclear Tests” of 
August 20, 1958, the “Report of the Technical 
Working Group on the Detection and Identifica- 
tion of High-Altitude Nuclear Explosions” of 
July 15, 1959, and the “Conclusion of Technical 
Working Group II Regarding Possible Improve- 
ments of Techniques and Instrumentation” of 
December 18, 1959, and shall be installed and shall 
operate in accordance with the provisions of this 
Treaty and its Annexes. 
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ARTICLE 12 


Undertakings Concerning Co-operation 
with the System 

1. Each of the Parties undertakes to assure that 
adequate and expeditious transportation is avail- 
able from the point of entry, or within its terri- 
tory, to the site of any element of the System or 
any area where an on-site inspection is to be con- 
ducted. 

2. Each of the Parties undertakes to enter into 
appropriate arrangements with the Commission 
for the utilization of existing meteorological and 
commercial aircraft flights over ocean areas for 
routine air-sampling purposes. 

3. Each of the Parties undertakes to enter into 
appropriate arrangements with the Commission to 
have aircraft immediately available for special 
flights, carried out pursuant to the provisions of 
Article 9 and Article 7 of Annex I, over territory 
under its jurisdiction or control or to permit such 
special flights by aircraft forming part of the 
System. 

4. Each of the Parties undertakes to enter into 
appropriate arrangements with the Commission 
for the utilization of existing weather or geophysi- 
cal exploration vessels for use as components of 
the System. 

5. Each of the Parties undertakes to give in- 
spection groups, despatched pursuant to the pro- 
visions of Article 10, immediate and undisputed 
access to the area in which an on-site inspection is 
to be conducted, to refrain from interference with 
any operation of an inspection group and to give 
such groups the assistance they may require in the 
performance of their mission. 

6. Each of the Parties undertakes to enter into 
appropriate arrangements with the Commission: 
for the design, construction, and provision of nec- 
essary satellite vehicles; for the provision and use 
of launching sites and launching vehicles; for the 
establishment and operation of stations to track 
satellites and to receive and analyze data from such 
satellites; and for the establishment and carrying 
out of a research program to measure background 
levels in space and to develop the necessary equip- 
ment and techniques to put effective space moni- 
toring control systems into operation. 


ARTICLE 13 


Detonations for Peaceful Purposes 
1. Each of the Parties to this Treaty undertakes 
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to detonate, or assist others in the detonation of, 
nuclear devices for peaceful purposes only in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of this Article. The 
detonations carried out pursuant to the provisions 
of this Article shall not be regarded as a violation 
of Article 1. 

2. A Party intending to carry out or assist in 
such a detonation shall provide the Commission, 
at least four months in advance of the proposed 
detonation date, with a plan containing the follow- 
ing information: 


A. The date, site and purpose of the proposed 
detonation ; 

B. The procedure it will follow to comply with 
paragraph 4 of this Article; 

C. The expected yield of the device; 

D. The measures to be taken to ensure that there 
will be no substantial fallout outside the immediate 
vicinity ; and 

E. the measurements to be taken and any ex- 
perimentation to be conducted therewith. 


3. Within two months after the receipt of the 
plan, the Commission shall authorize the Party to 
proceed with, or assist in, the proposed detonation, 
unless the Commission shall find that such detona- 
tion would not be carried out in accordance with 
paragraph 4 of this Article. If, as a result of 
observations at the proposed site, the Commission 
determines that there is a lack of compliance with 
paragraph 4, it shall immediately so notify the 
Party planning to conduct or assist in the detona- 
tion. The Party shall thereupon refrain from car- 
rying out or assisting in the detonation until noti- 
fied by the Commission that it has determined that 
the detonation will be carried out in accordance 
with paragraph 4. 

4. Each of the original Parties shall be given 
an adequate opportunity at a designated inspection 
site to inspect externally and internally any nu- 
clear device to be detonated pursuant to this Ar- 
ticle and to examine detailed drawings of the de- 
vice, provided that such detailed drawings may not 
be reproduced or taken away from the inspection 
site. The device to be detonated shall, after inspec- 
tion and reassembly, be under the continual sur- 
veillance of members of the Organization staff 
until detonation. 

_ 5. Members of the Organization staff shall, in 
addition to maintaining surveillance of the device 
to be detonated, observe all preparation for, and 
the actual firing of, the device and shall at all times 
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have unrestricted access to the vicinity of the det- 
onation to ensure that the device employed is the 
one provided in accordance with paragraph 4 of 
this Article. 

6. Representatives of the original Parties shall 
be given adequate opportunity to accompany and 
to participate with members of the Organization 
staff in the exercise of their functions under para- 
graphs 4 and 5 of this Article. 

7. The Commission may, with the concurring 
votes of the original Parties, provide for any other 
system of safeguards to ensure that nuclear det- 
onations for peaceful purposes are carried out in 
accordance with the objectives of this Treaty. 


ARTICLE 14 


Periodic Review of the System 
1. Three years after the coming into force of 
this Treaty, the Commission shall review the Sys- 
tem established under this Treaty in order to: 


A. evaluate its effectiveness for verifying com- 
pliance with the obligations set forth in Articles 
1 and 15 of this Treaty ; 

B. determine in the light of experience and 
scientific progress whether any specific improve- 
ments should be made or new elements added to 
the System ; : 

C. consider such measures to improve or main- 
tain the effectiveness of the System as may be pro- 
posed by any Party to the Treaty in the light of 
experience in the operation of the Treaty. 


2. The System may be reviewed by the Com- 
mission annually thereafter for the same purpose 
upon request of the Conference or any of the origi- 
nal Parties. 

ARTICLE 15 
Finance 

1. Annual budget estimates for the expenses of 
the Organization shall be submitted to the Com- 
mission by the Administrator. After receipt of 
these estimates, the Commission shall submit a pro- 
posed budget to the Conference. The Conference 
may approve the budget as submitted or return it 
to the Commission with recommendations. Ifthe 
budget is returned, the Commission shall then sub- 
mit a further budget to the Conference for its 
approval, 

2. The expenses of the Organization shall be 
borne by the Parties in accordance with a scale 
fixed by the Conference on the basis of recommen- 
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dations submitted by the Commission as part of 
each annual budget. The annual contributions of 
the USSR and the United States shall be equal. 

8. Any Party desiring to pay its assessments, 
in whole or in part, by supplying materials, serv- 
ices, equipment or facilities shall make its offer 
in writing to the Commission. Within ninety 
days after receipt of the offer, the Commission 
shall determine whether to accept the offer, in 
whole or in part, and shall notify the Party of 
its decision. The Commission shall not accept 
such an offer unless the materials, services, equip- 
ment or facilities offered by the Party meet the 
standards prescribed by the Commission and are 
readily usable. 

4. Subject to the rules and limitations approved 
by the Conference, the Commission shall have the 
authority to exercise borrowing powers on behalf 
of the Organization without, however, imposing 
on the Parties to this Treaty any individual lia- 
bility in respect of a loan or loans entered into pur- 
suant to this authority. 

5. Decisions of the Commission and of the Con- 
ference on all financial questions shall be made 
by a majority of those present and voting. How- 
ever, decisions by the Commission on the scale 
of contributions to be recommended and on the 
total amount of each annual budget shall require 
the concurring votes of the original Parties. 


ARTICLE 16 


Privileges and Immunities 


The privileges and immunities which the Or- 
ganization, its staff and the representatives of 
Parties shall be granted by the Parties, and the 
legal capacity which the Organization shall enjoy 
in the territory of each of the Parties, shall be as 
set forth in Annex II of this Treaty. 


Articie 17 


Relationships with Other International 
Organizations 

1. The Commission, with the approval of the 
Conference, is authorized to enter into an agree- 
ment or agreements establishing an appropriate 
relationship between the Organization and the 
United Nations. 

2. The Commission, with the approval of the 
Conference, shall arrange for the Organization to 
be brought into an appropriate relationship with 
any international organization which may in the 
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future be established among any of the Parties to 
this Treaty to supervise disarmament and arms 
control measures. 


ARTICLE 18 


Annexes 
The Annexes to this Treaty form an integral 
part of this Treaty. 


ARTICLE 19 


Parties to the Treaty 
1. The essential Parties to this Treaty shall be: 


A. The Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland and the United States of America, re- 
ferred to herein as the “original Parties”; 

B. Any other State whose adherence is decided 
by the Commission to be necessary for the achieve- 
ment of the fundamental Treaty purpose of 
securing an effectively controlled permanent dis- 
continuance of nuclear weapon test explosions on 
a world-wide basis or to permit the installation 
of elements of control as required by the provi- 
sions of Annex I. If any State which is proposed 
to be the subject of a decision in accordance with 
the preceding sentence is associated with an orig- 
inal Party for the purposes of this Treaty, that 
original Party and any State associated with it for 
the purposes of this Treaty shall abstain from 
voting in the decision. 


2. The signature and ratification or the accept- 
ance of this Treaty by all the States designated 
in paragraph 1 A and any State whose adherence 
is decided to be necessary in accordance with 
paragraph 1 B shall be required for the fulfillment 
of the provisions of this Article. 

3. Any other State desiring to adhere, whose ad- 
herence the Preparatory Commission or the Com- 
mission decides would contribute to the achieve- 
ment of the purposes of this Treaty, may become 
a Party. 

ARTICLE 20 


Signature, Ratification, Acceptance 
and Entry into Force 
1. This Treaty shall be open for signature by 
the states referred to in paragraph 1 A of Article 
19. The signatory states shall become Parties 
to this Treaty by deposit of instruments of 
ratification. 
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2. Instruments of ratification and instruments 
of acceptance by states adhering pursuant to para- 
graphs 1 B and 3 of Article 19 shall be deposited 
with the Government of 








, hereby designated 
as Depositary Government. 

3. Ratification or acceptance of this Treaty shall 
be effected by states in accordance with their 
respective constitutional processes. 

4, This Treaty, apart from Annex III, shall 
enter into force when all the original Parties 
have deposited instruments of ratification thereof. 

5. The Depositary Government shall promptly 
inform all signatory states of the date of deposit 
of each instrument of ratification and of each in- 
strument of acceptance and the date of entry into 
force of this Treaty. The Depositary Govern- 
ment shall promptly inform all Parties of the 
dates on which states become Parties to this 
Treaty. 

6. Annex III of this Treaty shall come into 
force on the day after this Treaty shall have been 
signed by the original Parties. 


ARTICLE 21 
Registration 

1. This Treaty shall be registered by the Depos- 
itary Government pursuant to Article 102 of the 
Charter of the United Nations. 

2. Agreements between the Organization and 
any Party to this Treaty or any other State or pub- 
lic international organization shall be submitted 
for registration by the Commission with the 
United Nations. 


ARTICLE 22 


Duration 

This Treaty shall remain in force indefinitely 
subject to the inherent right of a Party to with- 
draw and be relieved of obligations hereunder if 
the provisions of the Treaty and its Annexes, in- 
cluding those providing for the timely installation 
and effective operation of the control system, are 
not being fulfilled and observed. 


ARTICLE 23 


Amendments 
Amendments to this Treaty and its Annexes 
shall enter into force for all Parties to the Treaty 
when they have been adopted by a vote of two- 
thirds of the members of the Conference and rati- 
fied in accordance with their respective constitu- 
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tional processes by two-thirds of the Parties to this 
Treaty, including all the original Parties. 


ARTICLE 24 


Authentic Texts 

This Treaty, of which the English and Russian 
texts are equally authentic, shall be deposited in 
the archives of the Depositary Government. Duly 
certified copies of this Treaty shall be transmitted 
by the Depositary Government to the Governments 
of the other signatory States and to the Govern- 
ments of States which become Parties to this 
Treaty pursuant to paragraphs 1 B and 3 of Ar- 
ticle 19. 

In WITNESS WHEREOF the undersigned, duly au- 
thorized, have signed this Treaty. 

Done at , this day 
of , one thousand nine hundred 
and sixty-one. 








ANNEX I 


Detection and Identification System 


PART I—DESCRIPTION 
ARTICLE 1 


The System established in this Treaty shall in- 
clude the features set forth herein which are de- 
rived from the “Report of the Conference of 
Experts to Study the Methods of Detecting Vio- 
lations of a Possible Agreement on the Suspension 
of Nuclear Tests” of August 20, 1958, the “Report 
of the Technical Working Group on the Detection 
and Identification of High Altitude Nuclear Ex- 
plosions” of July 15, 1959, and the “Conclusion of 
Technical Working Group II Regarding Possible 
Improvements of Techniques and Instrumenta- 
tion” of December 18, 1959. 


ARTICLE 2 


1. The System shall, when completely estab- 
lished and unless otherwise decided in accordance 
with the provisions of this Treaty, consist of the 
following components: A headquarters, regional 
offices, land control posts and ship-based control 
posts, systems of satellites, radiochemistry labora- 
tories, air and water sampling facilities, on-site in- 
spection facilities, and communications facilities. 
Upon recommendation of the Administrator, the 
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Commission may decide, with the affirmative votes 
of the original Parties, to add components as may 
be appropriate for detecting and identifying nu- 
clear explosions. 

2. The general characteristics of the System 
shall be as follows: 

A. The land control posts shall be uniformly 
equipped with apparatus for the collection of ra- 
dioactive debris and for the recording of acoustic 
waves, seismic waves, electromagnetic signals, 
fluorescence of the upper atmosphere, visible light, 
and cosmic noise absorption. 

B. A number of control posts situated on islands 
or near the shore lines of oceans shall be equipped, 
in addition to the methods mentioned in para- 
graph 2 A of this Article, with apparatus for the 
recording of hydroacoustic waves. Certain con- 
trol posts in areas not covered by existing weather 
stations (e.g. Southern Hemisphere) shall include 
meteorological equipment and personnel neces- 
sary to obtain data on air mass movements in order 
to predict the course of any air mass suspected to 
contain debris from nuclear explosions. 

C. Control posts located on ships, which shall be 
stationed within specified ocean areas, shall be 
uniformly equipped with apparatus for the col- 
lection of radioactive debris and for the recording 
of hydroacoustic waves, fluorescence of the upper 
atmosphere and visible light. The methods of re- 
cording electromagnetic signals and cosmic noise 
absorption may also be used on ships at the discre- 
tion of the Administrator. 

D. Aircraft and vessels for air and water sam- 
pling operations shall be suitably equipped with 
apparatus for the collection of radioactive debris 
from the air and from the water. 

E. On-site inspection groups shall be appro- 
priately manned and equipped to carry out on- 
site inspections to determine the nature of uniden- 
tified events which could be suspected of being 
nuclear explosions. 

F. Satellites in terrestrial and solar orbits shall 
be suitably equipped with apparatus for record- 
ing delayed and prompt gamma rays, X-rays, neu- 
trons, and electrons trapped in the earth’s magnetic 
field. 

G. Suitably located ground stations shall be 
equipped to launch, track and to transmit to and 
receive data from satellites. 
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PART 11I—COMPONENTS 


ARTICLE 3 


Headquarters 

1. The Headquarters of the System shall 
include directorates for Administration, for Sup- 
ply, for Technical Operations and for Field Op- 
erations. Technical Operations shall be com- 
prised of a Research and Development Center and 
a Data Analysis Center which shall include a 
Central Radiochemical Laboratory. Field Oper- 
ations shall be comprised of a Central Inspection 
Office, a Communications Center and an Opera- 
tions Center which shall include a Weather 
Center. Administration shall include offices for 
Finance and Personnel; and Supply shall include 
offices for System Construction and for Supply 
and Maintenance. 

2. The Research and Development Center shall 
have the necessary professional staff and facilities 
to conduct, either directly or by contract, research 
and development programs for developing and 
improving equipment and techniques for detec- 
tion and identification of nuclear explosions. 

3. The Data Analysis Center shall have the 
necessary professional staff and facilities for eval- 
uating all data received from components of the 


System. All data from the components of the 
System shall be reported directly to the Data 
Analysis Center, whose functions shall include: 


A. To analyze all data received from all com- 
ponents of the System. 

B. To determine and report strictly on the basis 
of this analysis the time and place of occurrence 
and the magnitude or equivalent yield of: 


(i) an event for which the data is sufficient to 
establish its nature as a nuclear explosion. 

(ii) an event which is identifiable on the basis 
of the data as a natural geophysical disturbance. 

(iii) an event which is not identifiable on the 
basis of the data as natural and which therefore 
could be suspected of being a nuclear explosion. 


C. To examine continuously the work of the 
components of the System to ensure the main- 
tenance of a high degree of technical proficiency. 

4, The Central Radiochemical Laboratory shall 
have the necessary professional staff and facilities 
to perform radiochemical and physical analyses 
of samples received from control posts, ships, 
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aerial sampling centers or other components of 
the System. The Central Radiochemical Labora- 
tory shall analyze the samples for fission products 
and other nuclides to confirm the origin of the 
debris as being from a nuclear detonation as op- 
posed to some other type of nuclear reaction. In 
addition, the Central Radiochemical Laboratory 
shall review for accuracy the findings of these 
components of the System concerning the charac- 
teristics and age of any nuclear debris involved. 
The Central Radiochemical Laboratory shall also 
be responsible for developing test procedures for 
use at field laboratories as required to ensure uni- 
formity in analysis and measurement techniques 
throughout the System. 

5. The Central Inspection Office shall have the 
necessary professional staff and facilities to direct 
on-site inspection of events which cannot be identi- 
fied as natural events and which could be sus- 
pected of being nuclear explosions. The Central 
Inspection Office shall organize and maintain in- 
spection groups on an alert basis and shall be re- 
sponsible, when so directed, for the dispatch of 
these groups to areas designated for inspection as 
soon as possible following notification by the Ad- 
ministrator. For these purposes the Central In- 
spection Office shall be responsible for: 


A. Rapid development of a plan for movement 
of the inspection group to the area of the event 
in consultation with the Party or Parties exercis- 
ing jurisdiction or control over territory in which 
the inspection is to take place; 

B. Rapid movement of inspection personnel and 
equipment to the area; 

C. Direction of the inspection groups and for 
the conduct of the inspection in the suspect area, 
including provisions for additional staff, equip- 
ment and supplies deemed necessary by the in- 
spection group. 

6. The Communications Center shall have the 
necessary professional staff and facilities to ensure 
rapid and reliable communications with control 
posts, ships, aerial sampling centers, regional of- 
fices, and satellite tracking stations. “Rapid and 
reliable communications” is defined as such a com- 
munications network as will ensure an exchange 
of accurate and complete messages with any of 
the components of the System within eight hours. 

7. The Operations Center shall have the neces- 
sary professional staff and facilities to control all 
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field operations, excluding on-site inspection. The 
Operations Center shall control the launching and 
positioning of satellites, as well as the movement 
of aircraft, vessels, equipment and personnel which 
are deployed for the purpose of conducting air 
and water sampling operations. It shall maintain 
complete and current information on the opera- 
tional status of each component of the System, 
including aerial sampling flights over the oceans 
and over territories under the jurisdiction or con- 
trol of Parties to this Treaty. The Operations 
Center will ensure that steps are taken to maintain 
all components of the System at all times in a high 
state of operational readiness to perform their as- 
signed functions. 

8. The Weather Center shall have the necessary 
professional staff and facilities to prepare fore- 
casts of air mass trajectories from any point at 
which a nuclear explosion is suspected to have oc- 
curred for use in vectoring aerial sampling flights 
to intercept these air masses. The Weather 
Center shall be provided by wire or radio with 
weather data from existing national weather net- 
works under the control of the Parties. Appro- 
priate arrangements shall be made for other 
national or international networks to supply 
weather data to the Weather Center by wire or 
radio. In addition, the Weather Center shall be 
provided with weather data from special weather 
detachments established in accordance with para- 
graph 2 B of Article 2 of this Annex. 


ARTICLE 4 
Regional Offices 

1. Regional Offices shall be established as the 
Commission determines to be necessary for the 
effective administration and operation of the 
System. 

2. Each Regional Office shall perform the fol- 
lowing functions: 


A. Provide logistic support to and adminis- 
trative supervision over components of the Sys- 
tem operating in its region; 

B. Provide necessary support and adminis- 
trative assistance to inspection groups operating 
in its region; 

C. Maintain liaison with national and local 
authorities in its region in connection with its 
performance of the above functions and in par- 
ticular to ensure the expeditious transportation 
and local support of inspection groups. 
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ARTICLE 5 
Land Control Posts 

1. The network of control posts shall, when 
completely established, include at least 170 land 
control posts. Unless otherwise determined under 
paragraph 2 below, the spacing between control 
posts shall be about 1700 kilometers in continental 
aseismic areas, about 1000 kilometers in continen- 
tal seismic areas, and between 1000 and about 3500 
kilometers in ocean areas. 

2. The number of control posts to be installed 
in the USSR, United Kingdom and United States 
shall be as specified in Article 17 of this Annex. 
Except for the number of control posts to be in- 
stalled in the USSR, United Kingdom and United 
States, the Commission shall determine, on the 
basis of the foregoing standards of spacing, the 
number of control posts to be installed in other 
territories under the jurisdiction or control of the 
original Parties and all territories under the juris- 
diction or control of Parties other than the origi- 
nal Parties to the Treaty. With the approval of 
the Commission and of the Party concerned, the 
control posts may be arranged in an alternative 
distribution within territory under the jurisdic- 
tion or control of a Party if, in the view of the 
Commission, such a redistribution will result in 
an improvement in the capabilities of the System. 

3. Specific sites for control posts shall be se- 
lected in a manner to give the maximum over-all 
capability tothe System. The siting of individual 
control posts shall be determined primarily on the 
basis of the seismic requirement. However, in 
the event that two or more suitable seismic sites 
are found in the desired areas, a final selection 
of the location of the control posts shall be made 
with due consideration of siting requirements of 
the other methods of detection set forth in Arti- 
cle 2 of this Annex. In the event that no control 
post location fulfilling seismic requirements is 
found that permits satisfactory operation of other 
detection equipment as set forth in this Annex, 
the Administrator may direct the installation of 
such equipment at a more favorable location. In 
the event that, after a control post is established, 
the background seismic noise increases above ac- 
ceptable limits due to human or other activity, the 
Administrator, after consultation with the Party, 
may direct that the control post may be moved to 
another location. 

4, All land control posts shall maintain contin- 
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uous operation of apparatus for the collection of 
radioactive debris and for the recording of fluo- 
rescence of the upper atmosphere, visible light, 
cosmic noise absorption, acoustic waves, seismic 
waves and electromagnetic signals. Control posts 
situated on islands or near the shore lines of oceans 
shall, in addition, maintain continuous operation 
of apparatus for the recording of hydroacoustic 
waves. In addition, equipment may be operated 
at certain land control posts to track and to trans- 
mit to and receive data from satellites. 


ARTICLE 6 


Ship-Based Control Posts 


1. The network of control posts shall, when 
completely established, include a system of ship- 
based control posts, which shall be employed in 
ocean areas which do not contain suitable islands. 
There shall be a sufficient number of ships to 
maintain a capability for continuous operation 
of four stations each in the North Pacific and 
South Pacific Oceans and one station each in the 
North Atlantic and Indian Oceans. 

2. Ship-based control posts shall maintain con- 
tinuous operation of apparatus for the collection 
of radioactive debris and for the recording of 
hydroacoustic waves, fluorescence of the upper 
atmosphere and visible light. Equipment for re- 
cording electromagnetic signals and cosmic noise 
absorption may also be used on ships at the dis- 
cretion of the Administrator. 


ARTICLE 7 


Air and Water Sampling Operations 

1. Daily routine air sampling flights shall be 
conducted at several different altitudes over ocean 
areas in approximately a north-south direction 
near the sides of continents, as well as in the 
center of remote ocean areas such as the Central 
Pacific the Indian Ocean west of Australia and 
the North Atlantic Ocean, for the purpose of 
detecting nuclear explosions by the method of 
collecting radioactive debris. 

2. Special aircraft sampling flights shall be 
conducted to search for a possible radioactive 
cloud for the purpose of collecting samples of 
radioactive debris within two to five days after 
the date of origin of the debris. Special sampling 
flights shall be initiated whenever fresh radio- 
active debris has been detected by a routine air 
sampling flight or by a control post or when 
acoustic signals recorded at control posts establish 
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the time and position of a possible explosion in 
the atmosphere. In each instance, the flight routes 
of the aircraft shall be selected on the basis of 
meteorological trajectory forecasts from the loca- 
tion of the suspected event, and the aircraft shall 
search at several different altitudes. 

3. Special aircraft flights undertaken over ter- 
ritory under the jurisdiction or control of Parties. 
shall be conducted, on instruction of the Adminis- 
trator in accordance with Article 9 of the Treaty,, 
over permanent flight routes as set out by the Com- 
mission in accordance with Article 6 of the Treaty. 
Such permanent flight routes shall be laid down 
in advance in such number and geographical loca- 
tion that, according to meteorological data, inter- 
ception of any cloud containing radioactive debris. 
will be assured within two to five days of the sus- 
pected event. Sampling aircraft to be used over 
territory under the jurisdiction or control of 
Parties shall be located in or near permanent 
flight routes and shall be maintained in a high 
state of operational readiness to conduct the sam- 
pling flights directed by the Administrator. 

4, Special aircraft flights over ocean areas shalt 
be conducted from aircraft sampling centers dis- 
tributed uniformly throughout the Northern and 
Southern Hemispheres. When the area to be cov- 
ered by such flights is remote from any one of 
the centers, operations will be staged out of the 
nearest air field, and necessary supplies which can- 
not be procured locally will be airlifted from the 
nearest center. 

5. Water sampling operations, by ships and/or. 
aircraft, shall be conducted for the purpose of col- 
lecting samples of water suspected of containing: 
radioactive debris whenever hydroacoustic signals. 
recorded at control posts establish the time and 
position of a possible underwater explosion. Suit- 
ably equipped aircraft and/or vessels shall be de- 
ployed in such a manner that water sampling 
operations can be conducted at the site of the 
event within four days after such operations are 
directed by the Administrator. 

6. A. Radiochemical laboratories shall be lo- 
cated at each of the aerial sampling centers estab- 
lished in accordance with paragraph 4 above, 
Laboratories at aerial sampling centers shal] be 
equipped to carry out all the necessary radiochem- 
ical analytical techniques required to determine 
the presence of fresh debris and to ascertain the 
date of origin of the debris with a precision con- 
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sistent with the most modern radiochemical dating 
techniques. This shall be done by using as many 
dating techniques as sample-size and age of the 
debris permit. 

B. Upon termination of a sampling flight, 
samples shall be assayed by suitable instruments, 
for example gamma spectrometers. Samples shall 
be divided in equal parts. One part shall be sent 
to the nearest radiochemical laboratory, and the 
other part shall be sent to the Central Radiochemi- 
cal Laboratory for further analysis with an indi- 
cation as to which are suspected of containing 
fresh fission products. 

C. Water samples shall be assayed by suit- 
able instruments as soon as practicable following 
sample collection, and those samples suspected of 
containing fresh fission products shall be divided 
in equal parts. One part shall be sent to the near- 
est radiochemical laboratory and the other to the 
Central Radiochemical Laboratory for analysis. 


ARTICLE 8 


Criteria for On-Site Inspection of Seismic Events 

1. A seismic event which is located by the cri- 
teria in paragraph 2 of this Article and which is 
determined to be of seismic magnitude 4.75 or 
greater shall be eligible for on-site inspection un- 


less rendered ineligible for inspection by the ful- 
fillment of any of the criteria in paragraph 3 of 
this Article. 

2. A seismic event shall be considered to be 
located when seismic signals, whose frequencies, 
amplitudes, durations, and velocities are consistent 
with those of the waves from earthquakes or ex- 
plosions, are recorded at a sufficient number of con- 
trol posts to establish the approximate time and 
position of the event. This requires at least four 
clearly measurable arrival times of identifiable 
phases which are mutually consistent to within 
plus or minus three seconds, These four consistent 
arrival times must include P-wave arrival times 
at three different control posts. 

3. A located seismic event shall be ineligible for 
inspection if, and only if, it fulfills one or more 
of the following criteria: 


A. its depth of focus is established as below 
sixty kilometers; 

B. its epicentral location is established to be 
in the deep open ocean, and the event is unaccom- 
panied by a hydroacoustic signal consistent with 
the seismic epicenter and origin time; 


C. it is established to be a foreshock of a seismic 
event of at least magnitude 6 which has been 
clearly identified as an earthquake by the criteria 
in sub-paragraphs A and B above. For this pur- 
pose a “foreshock” is defined as one of a sequence 
of earthquakes which occurs less than forty-eight 
hours before the main shock and which has an 
epicenter within ten kilometers of the epicenter 
of the main shock ; 

D. it is established to be an aftershock of a 
seismic event of at least magnitude 6 which has 
been clearly identified as an earthquake by the cri- 
teria in sub-paragraphs A and B above. For this 
purpose, an “aftershock” is defined as one of a 
sequence of earthquakes which occurs less than 
one week after the main shock and which has an 
epicenter within ten kilometers of the epicenter of 
the main shock. 


4. In cases where adequately precise regional 
travel time curves are available, and where con- 
sistent arrival times are available from control 
posts surrounding the epicenter, that is, from con- 
trol posts at least one of which lies in every pos- 
sible 90-degree sector around the epicenter, the 
area eligible for inspection will be 200 square 
kilometers. In cases where adequately precise 
regional travel time curves are not available, or 
where data from control posts lying in every pos- 
sible 90-degree sector around the epicenter are not 
available, an area of 500 square kilometers shall be 
eligible for inspection. The area eligible for in- 
spection shall be chosen so as to have the highest 
likelihood of containing the epicenter. 

5. The basic data for all criteria shall be ob- 
tained from control posts. 

6. Within three years after the entry into force 
of this Treaty and annually thereafter, the Com- 
mission shall review the provisions of this Article. 
Notwithstanding the provisions of Article 23, the 
Commission may at any time, with the concurring 
votes of the original Parties, amend the provisions 
of this Article. Such amendments shall be bind- 
ing on all Parties to this Treaty. 


ARTICLE 9 


A Seismic Event Equal to or Greater than 
Magnitude 4.75 
1. “A seismic event equal to or greater than 
magnitude 4.75” is a seismic event whose apparent 
magnitude M as measured by the formula M 
equals Q plus LOG (A/GT) is equal to or greater 
than 4.75 at one-half or more of the control posts 
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which measure the quantity “A” and which are 
located at distances greater than 16 degrees and 
less than 90 degrees from the epicenter. The sym- 
bols in the formula M equals Q plus LOG (A/ 
GT) are defined as follows: 


A. “A” is one-half of the maximum peak posi- 
tive to negative amplitude (displacement), ex- 
pressed in microns in the record of the first five 
cycles of the P waves made by a short-period 
vertical-component seismograph with character- 
istics which will permit operation of single seis- 
mometers at quiet stations with magnification 
greater than ten to the sixth power at the fre- 
quency of peak response. “A” is measured if it 
exceeds three times the arithmetical mean of the 
ten greatest peak amplitudes of the noise oscilla- 
tions recorded during the preceding two minutes. 
Noises, the periods of which differ from the sig- 
nal period by not more than one and one-half 
times, are counted. The noise amplitude and pe- 
riod are determined by the same procedure as for 
the signal. 

B. “T” is the time, measured in seconds, be- 
tween the first of the peaks used in determining 
“A” and the next following peak of the same sign. 

C. “G” is the steady state magnification of the 


seismograph at period T. 
D. “Q” is given as a function of distance in 
the following table: 


Distance Q Distance Q Distance Q 


16 Degrees 5.9 41 Degrees 6.5 66 Degrees 7.0 

5.9 42 6.5 67 7.0 

5.9 43 68 

6.0 44 69 
45 70 
46 71 
47 72 
48 73 
49 74 
50 75 
51, 76 
52 77 
53 78 
54 79 
55 80 
56 81 
57 82 
58 83 
59 84 
60 85 
61 86 
87 
88 
89 
90 
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ARTICLE 10 


Inspection Groups 


1. Inspection groups shall be established and 
maintained to conduct on-site inspections as di- 
rected by the Administrator. They shall be based 
at a number of locations sufficient to insure 
prompt arrival and logistical support at the site 
of any unidentified continental or maritime event. 
Inspection groups shall be responsible for the 
collection and preliminary evaluation of evidence 
concerning the nature of the event in question. 
They shall remain in the inspection area until re- 
called by the Administrator. 

2. Each inspection group shall be staffed with 
scientific, technical and other personnel qualified 
to perform the duties required in the conduct of 
an on-site inspection. 

3. Each inspection group shall, when dis- 
patched, conduct any inspection directed by the 
Administrator in a prompt and efficient manner 
and shall be authorized to: 


A. Establish a local base of operations. 

B. Establish and maintain communications 
with its permanent base, the Central Inspection 
Office, and, as required, other components of the 
System. 

C. Consult with local officials and individuals. 

D. Conduct low-altitude aerial inspection of the 
area eligible for inspection, utilizing such tech- 
niques as may be necessary for this purpose, in- 
cluding, but not limited to, photographic, electro- 
magnetic, magnetic, infrared and radioactivity 
surveys. 

KE. Conduct surface and subsurface inspection 
in the area eligible for inspection for all evidence 
which may in any way relate to the nature of the 
event, utilizing such techniques as may be neces- 
sary for this purpose, including, but not limited 
to, drilling for radioactive samples for scientific 
analysis. 

F. Utilize such other means of investigation on 
site as would be likely to produce relevant data. 


4. Each inspection group shall submit to the 
Administrator periodic progress reports during 
the course of any inspection and a final report 
upon the conclusion of the inspection operation. 
Copies of these reports shall be sent to the Party 
or Parties exercising jurisdiction or control over 
the territory in which the inspection is being or 
has been carried out. 

5. Each inspection group shall have available 
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for its use the technical apparatus and facilities 
necessary for the performance of a prompt and 
efficient inspection operation. Such apparatus 
and facilities shall include, but shall not be lim- 
ited to, the following: 


A. Portable seismographs for recording after- 
shocks, geophysical equipment for seismic pro- 
filing, detection equipment for locating metallic 
articles, radiation detectors, equipment for collect- 
ing radioactive samples on the surface, drilling 
equipment for obtaining underground radioactive 
samples, portable laboratory equipment for 
field radiochemical analysis, and photographic 
equipment. 

B. Appropriate surface and air transport for 
rapid movement to an inspection area along routes 
prescribed by the host country, and for the opera- 
tion and logistics of the inspection group. 

C. Appropriate aircraft for the conduct of low- 
altitude aerial reconnaissance of the inspection 
area for evidence of the nature of the ev. t in 
question. 

D. Appropriate vessels for the conduct of in- 
spection of maritime events. 

E. Technically suitable and reliable communi- 
cations equipment to establish and maintain con- 
tact with its permanent base of operations, the 


Central Inspection Office, and, as required, other 
System components. 


ARTICLE 11 


High Altitude Systems 

1. The high altitude systems, which are based 
upon the recommendations contained in the “Re- 
port of the Technical Working Group on the De- 
tection and Identification of High Altitude 
Nuclear Explosions”, of July 15, 1959, are estab- 
lished for the purpose of providing, when in effec- 
tive operation, a level of capability not less than 
that estimated by the Technical Working Group 
in sections A and B of their Report. The tech- 
niques and instrumentation for the detection and 
identification of nuclear explosions at high alti- 
tudes shall comprise apparatus installed at con- 
trol posts and ground stations as specified in 
Articles 2, 5 and 6 of this Annex, together with 
satellite systems. 
' Satellite systems shall be so positioned in orbits 
as to provide maximum capability for detecting 
nuclear explosions as follows: 


A. One or more satellites (trapped-electron 


satellites) placed in an appropriate terrestrial 
elliptical orbit and suitably instrumented with 
counters for recording electrons trapped in the 
earth’s magnetic field. A satellite shall be re- 
placed when it can no longer record or transmit 
the required data to ground stations. 

B. At least six satellites (far-earth satellites) 
placed in terrestrial orbits at altitudes of more 
than 30,000 kilometers so as to be continuously 
outside the earth’s trapped radiation belts. Three 
of the satellites shall be nearly equally spaced in 
the same orbital plane, and three satellites shall be 
similarly placed in a second orbital plane posi- 
tioned at approximately right angles to the first. 
Each satellite shall be suitably equipped with in- 
struments for recording prompt and delayed gam- 
ma rays, X-rays, and neutrons. A satellite shall 
be replaced when it can no longer record and trans- 
mit to ground stations the required data from any 
three of the four methods of detection as set forth 
in this sub-paragraph. In addition, satellites shall 
be replaced when the System 


(i) no longer provides complete surveillance of 
the earth, or 

(ii) no longer provides surveillance in all di- 
rections in space lying outside the orbits of the Sys- 
tem’s component satellites by means of the X-ray 
detection method from at least three satellites. 


C. At least four satellites (solar satellites) 
placed in appropriate solar orbits and suitably 
equipped with instruments, including those for 
recording X-rays. A satellite shall be replaced 
when it can no longer record and transmit to 
ground stations the required data on X-ray 
signals. 


2. Each satellite requiring replacement shall be 
replaced as rapidly as possible. 

3. Each satellite shall carry apparatus for veri- 
fying the performance of its equipment. Each 
satellite shall be inspected immediately prior to 
launching to ensure its instruments meet the de- 
tection requirements and that the satellite includes 
nothing which might interfere with the perform- 
ance of its equipment. After inspection, the 
launching of each satellite shall be observed. This 
inspection and the subsequent observation of the 
launching of the satellite shall be performed by 
members of the staff of the Organization selected 
by the Administrator in accordance with the prin- 
ciples set forth in sub-paragraph 3 C (v) of 
Article 9. 
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PART I1I—DATA REPORTING AND EVALUATION 
ARTICLE 12 


1. All components of the System shall immedi- 
ately examine all records obtained. When data 
which meet criteria established by the Head- 
quarters of the System are observed, they shall 
be reported by wire or radio to the Data Analysis 
Center. All components of the System shall pro- 
vide additional data to the Center upon its request. 
In addition, all original data and records obtained 
by all components of the System shall be for- 
warded expeditiously to the Headquarters of the 
System. Reliable electronic transmission of data 
and frequent collection of records and materials 
by aircraft shall be incorporated in the reporting 
system. 

2. The equipment at control posts, ships, satel- 
lite tracking and data transmitting and receiving 
stations, and air and water sampling centers shall 
be examined periodically by technical personnel 
from the Headquarters of the System for the pur- 
pose of ensuring the validity of the data trans- 
mitted from these components to Headquarters. 


PART IV—SUPPORT FACILITIES 
ARTICLE 13 
Communications 

The System shall have rapid and reliable com- 
munications between its components and Head- 
quarters and shall have the right to install, 
maintain and operate communications facilities, 
including radio networks, using existing channels 
when they are suitable for this pyrpose. The 
network must be capable of ensuring an exchange 
of accurate and complete messages between the 
Headquarters ana any component of the System 
within eight hours. Provisions shall be made 
for the receipt of standard time signals by all 
components of the System which record geo- 
physical data. Provisions shall also be made for 
transmission to the System Headquarters of all 
weather data required by the Weather Center as 
set forth in paragraph 8 of Article 3 of this 
Annex. 


ARTICLE 14 


Supplies and Services 
1. The System Headquarters shall manage re- 
sources of the System for supplies and services 
by such means as: establishing procurement, con- 
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struction and transportation criteria; publishing 
instructions for operation and maintenance of 
equipment; receiving and processing supply and 
maintenance reports from the elements of the Sys- 
tem and establishing specification and perform- 
ance standards for equipment. 

2. The System Headquarters shall ensure that 
technical equipment meets required performance 
standards before authorizing acceptance of the 
equipment for use in the System. 

8. Maximum use shall be made of sources of 
supply of non-technical equipment indigenous to 
the area where facilities of the System are located. 
Support equipment and supplies shall be locally 
procured where possible by the Regional Offices or 
control posts. 

Articte 15 


System Phasing 

The controls provided for in this Treaty shall 
be progressively extended, and the components 
of the System installed in three phases, in order 
to achieve and ensure world-wide compliance with 
the obligations of this Treaty. The sub-phases of 
Phase I shall begin within three months after the 
Treaty enters into force. Sub-phase I-A shall 
be completed within two years after the Treaty 
enters into force. Sub-phase I-B shall be com- 
pleted within four years after the Treaty enters 
into force. Phase II shall begin within one year 
after the Treaty enters into force, and shall be 
completed within five years after the Treaty en- 
ters into force. Phase III shall begin within two 
years after the Treaty enters into force and shall 
be completed within six years after the Treaty 
enters into force. Each control post and each 
other facility shall be put into operation, in whole 
or in part, as it is installed, and the System shall 
be fully operational within six years after the 
Treaty enters into force. The Commission may, 
however, decide, with the affirmative votes of the 
original Parties, to postpone, add to, or refrain 
from establishing any part of Phases I, II, and 
II. 

ARTICLE 16 
Phasing of Headquarters 

The Headquarters of the System shall be estab- 
lished at the beginning of Phase I and shall be 
expanded through Phase I and subsequent phases 
as required to provide effective administration 
and operation of the System. 
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ARTICLE 17 


Control Post Phasing 


Land control posts and control posts on ships 
shall be established as follows: 


Phase I Phase II Phase III 


Asia (Non-USSR) _-___ 

Europe (Non-USSR)_. 

North America and 
Greenland 





ARTICLE 18 
Aircraft Sampling Phasing 
Aircraft sampling facilities shall be established 


and made fully operational within two years after 
the Treaty enters into force. 


ARTICLE 19 


Satellite Systems Phasing 


Subject to the provisions of Article 11 of this 
Annex, satellite systems shall be installed as 
follows: 


Phase I Phase II Phase III 
A 
Trapped-electron 1 
Satellites 
Far-earth Satellites... _.__ 
Solar Satellites 





ARTICLE 20 


Inspection Group Phasing 
Inspection groups shall be established from the 
beginning of Phase I. A sufficient number of 
groups shall be maintained to carry out inspections 
at any time in the numbers which, in accordance 
with the terms of this Treaty and its Annexes, may 
currently be required. 


ARTICLE 21 


Communications Phasing 
A survey of communications requirements shall 
be performed at the beginning of each phase. Ele- 
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ments of the communications system shall be timed 
to be operational so as to ensure rapid and reliable 
communications for each control post or other 
component of the System as soon as such post or 
other component becomes operational. 


ANNEX Il 


Privileges and Immunities 
ArtTIctE 1 
Definitions 

In this Annex: 

(1) The expression “representatives of Parties 
to this Treaty” includes representatives on or to 
any organ of the Organization established under 
the provisions of this Treaty, including the Con- 
ference, together with the members of their official 
staffs, 

(2) The expression “representatives of Parties 
to this Treaty on the Control Commission” in- 
cludes all members of the official staffs of such 
representatives except those whose duties are 
clerical. For the purpose of this Annex such 
clerical personnel shall be deemed to come within 
the class of persons referred to in sub-paragraph 
(1) of this Article. 

(3) The expression “members of the Organiza- 
tion staff” includes the Administrator and all the 
employees of the Organization. 

(4) The term “expert” shall mean an individual 
performing a mission on behalf of the Organiza- 
tion either at the headquarters of the Organization 
or in the territory of a Party to this Treaty. 

(5) The term “host government” shall mean the 
government of the country in which the head- 
quarters of the Organization is located. 


ARTICLE 2 


Juridical Personality 

A. The Organization shall possess juridical per- 
sonality. It shall have the capacity (a) to con- 
tract, (b) to acquire and dispose of property, (c) 
to institute and defend legal proceedings. 

B. The Organization may provide for suitable 
identification of ships and aircraft employed on 
the official service of the Organization. 


ARTICLE 3 


Property, Funds and Assets 
A. The Organization, its property and assets, 
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wherever located and by whomsoever held, shall 
enjoy immunity from every form of legal process 
except in so far as in any particular case the Com- 
mission, on behalf of the Organization, has ex- 
pressly waived this immunity, but such express 
waiver of immunity shall not extend to any meas- 
ure of execution or detention of property. 

B. The premises of the Organization shall be 
inviolable. The property and assets of the Organi- 
zation, wherever located and by whomsoever held, 
shall be immune from search, requisition, confisca- 
tion, expropriation and any other form of inter- 
ference, whether by executive, administrative, 
judicial or legislative action. 

C. The archives of the Organization and all 
documents belonging to it or held by it or by its 
staff or experts on its behalf shall be inviolable 
wherever located. 

D. The Organization, without being restricted 
by financial controls, regulations or moratoria of 
any kind, may, subject to the obligation to give 
effect as far as is practicable to representations 
made to it by any Party, exercise the following 
rights: 


(1) To hold currency of any kind and operate 
accounts in any currency ; 


(2) To transfer its funds freely from, to, o1 
within any country Party to this Treaty and con- 
vert any currency held by it into any other 
currency. 


E. The Organization, its assets, income and 
other property shall be: 


(1) Exempt from all direct taxes except those 
taxes which are in reality a charge for specific 
Services ; 

(2) Exempt from all customs duties, prohibi- 
tions and restrictions on imports and exports in 
respect of articles imported or exported by the 
Organization for its official use; articles imported 
under such exemption shall not be disposed of, by 
sale or by gift, in the country into which they are 
imported except under conditions approved by the 
Government of that country ; 

(3) Exempt from all customs duties, prohibi- 
tions and restrictions on imports and exports in 
respect of its publications. 

F. The Organization shall be exempt from taxes 
imposed directly on its expenditure transactions 
but not exempt from those taxes which are in 
reality a charge for specific services. 
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ARTICLE 4 


Communications 

A. Each Party shall take appropriate steps 
necessary to ensure that its domestic and interna- 
tional telecommunication services accord to tele- 
communications of the Organization treatment at 
least equal to government telecommunications with 
respect to priority of transmission, and accord 
these telecommunications higher priority, i.e., spe- 
cial priority as accorded to the United Nations 
Organization in emergencies, when requested, and 
that rates charged shall be no higher than mini- 
mum government rates. Postal communications 
shall be handled in the most expeditious manner 
possible. 

B. No censorship shall be applied to the of- 
ficial correspondence and other official communica- 
tions of the Organization. 

C. The Organization shall have the right to use 
codes known to all Parties and to despatch and 
receive by courier or in sealed bags only official 
correspondence, other official communications, and 
objects intended for official use. Such couriers 
and sealed bags shall have the same immunities 
and privileges as diplomatic couriers and bags. 

D. Nothing in paragraphs B and C of this 
Article shall be construed to preclude the adoption 
of appropriate security precautions to be deter- 
mined by agreement between a Party and the Or- 
ganization. 


ArrtIcie 5 
Representatives of Parties to this Treaty 


A. Representatives of Parties to this Treaty 
on the Control Commission shall enjoy, in the ter- 
ritory of the host government, the same privileges 
and immunities as the host government accords 
diplomatic envoys accredited to it. 

B. Representatives of Parties to this Treaty 
on the Control Commission shall enjoy, while pres- 
ent in the territory of another Party in the dis- 
charge of Commission duties, the same privileges 
and immunities as the Party accords diplomatic 
envoys accredited to it. 

C. Representatives of Parties to this Treaty 
shall enjoy, while present in the territory of the 
host government and while in the territory of an- 
other Party in the discharge of their official duties 
and during their journey to and from the place of 
meeting, the following privileges and immunities: 


(1) Immunity from arrest, detention or any 
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legal process with respect to words spoken or writ- 
ten and acts done by them in their official ca- 
pacity ; 

(2) Inviolability for all their official papers and 
documents ; 

(3) The right to use codes, couriers, and sealed 
bags in communicating with their Governments, 
their staffs and with the Organization ; 

(4) The same exemption in respect of them- 
selves and their spouses from immigration re- 
strictions, aliens’ registration and national service 
obligations as is accorded to comparable categories 
of the staffs of diplomatic missions; 

(5) The same facilities with respect to currency 
or exchange restrictions as are accorded to com- 
parable categories of the staffs of diplomatic 
missions; 

(6) The same immunities and facilities with re- 
spect to their personal baggage as are accorded to 
comparable categories of the staffs of diplomatic 
missions ; 

(7) The right to import free of duty their 
furniture and effects at the time of first arrival 
to take up their posts in the territory of a Party 
and, on the termination of their functions there, 
to re-export such furniture and effects free of 


duty ; furniture and effects so imported shall not 
be disposed of, by sale or by gift, in such territory 
except under conditions approved by the Govern- 
ment thereof. 


D. A representative to whom this Article ap- 
plies shall, during any period when he is present 
in the territory of another Party for the discharge 
of his duties, be exempt from taxation on his offi- 
cial salary and emoluments, and where the legal 
incidence of any other form of taxation depends 
upon residence, any such period shall, for the 
purposes of determining his liability to taxation, 
be treated as not being a period of residence in 
that territory. 

E. The Administrator shall communicate to the 
Parties concerned the names of the representatives 
and members of their official staffs to whom para- 
graph B of this Article applies and the probable 
duration of their stay in the territories of such 
other Parties. 

F. The privileges and immunities accorded un- 
der paragraphs A, B, and C are not for the per- 
sonal benefit of the individuals themselves, but in 
order to safeguard the independent exercise of 
their functions in connexion with the Organiza- 
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tion. Consequently, a Party not only has the right, 
but is under a duty to waive the immunity of its 
representatives and their staffs in any case where, 
in its opinion, the immunity would impede the 
course of justice and can be waived without preju- 
dice to the purposes for which the immunity is 
accorded, 

G. The provisions of paragraphs A to E above 
shall not require any Party to grant any of the 
privileges or immunities referred to therein to any 
person who is its national or any person who is 
its representative or is a member of the staff of 
such representative. 


ARTICLE 6 
Organizaiion Staff and Experts 

A. The Administrator and the deputies of the 
Administrator shall be accorded the privileges and 
immunities normally accorded to diplomatic en- 
voys. 

B. All other members of the Organization staff 
shall be accorded the following privileges and 
immunities : 

(1) Immunity from arrest or detention when- 
ever assigned to a control post, an inspection 
group, or a routine or special flight; and at all 
times immunity from arrest, detention or any legal 
process with respect to words spoken or written 
and acts done by them in the performance of their 
official functions; 

(2) The same facilities with respect to currency 
or exchange restrictions as are accorded to com- 
parable categories of the staffs of diplomatic mis- 
sions; 

(3) The same immunities and facilities with re- 
spect to their personal baggage as are accorded 
to comparable categories of the staffs of diplomatic 
missions; 

(4) The same exemption from immigration re- 
strictions, aliens’ registration and national service 
obligations for themselves, their spouses and mem- 
bers of their immediate families residing with 
them and dependent on them as is accorded to 
comparable categories of the staffs of diplomatic 
missions; 

(5) The same repatriation facilities in time of 
international crisis for themselves, their spouses 
and members of their immediate families residing 
with them and dependent on them, as are accorded 
to comparable categories of the staffs of diplomatic 
missions; 
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(6) The right to import free of duty their fur- 
niture and effects at the time of first arrival to 
take up their posts in the territory of a Party and, 
on the termination of their functions there, to re- 
export such furniture and effects free of duty; 
furniture and effects so imported shall not be dis- 
posed of, by sale or by gift, in such territory except 
under conditions approved by the Government 
thereof. 


C. Every expert performing a mission for the 
Organization either at the headquarters of the Or- 
ganization or in the territory of a Party shall be 
accorded the following privileges and immunities: 


(1) Immunity from arrest or detention; 

(2) Immunity from legal process in respect to 
words spoken or written and acts done by him in 
the performance of his official functions; 

(3) The same exemption from immigration re- 
strictions, aliens’ registration and national service 
obligations as is accorded to comparable categories 
of the staffs of diplomatic missions; 

(4) Immunities and privileges specified in items 
(2) and (8) of paragraph B of this Article. 


D. Every member of the Organization staff and 
every expert shall be exempt from taxation on the 
salaries and emoluments paid to him by the Or- 
ganization. 

E. The Administrator shall keep the Parties 
currently informed as to each individual to whom 
any of the foregoing paragraphs of this Article 
is applicable. A Party shall always be entitled to 
notification of the name and responsibility of any 
such individual before his arrival for official duties 
in the territory of that Party, so that it may have 
an opportunity to comment to the Administrator 
upon the proposed assignment of such expert or 
member of the Organization staff. 

F. Privileges and immunities are granted to 
members of the Organization staff and to experts 
in the interests of the Organization and not for the 
personal benefit of the individuals themselves. 
The Administrator shall have the right and the 
duty to waive the immunity of any such individual 
in any case where the immunity would impede the 
course of justice and can be waived without vrej- 
udice to the interests of the Organization. In the 
case of the Administrator his immunity may be 
waived by the Commission provided the Commis- 
sion finds the immunity would impede the course 
of justice and can be waived without prejudice to 
the interests of the Organization. 
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G. The provisions of paragraphs A to D inclu- 
sive above shall not require any Party to grant any 
of the privileges or immunities referred to therein 
to any person who is its national, except : 


(1) Immunity from arrest, detention or any 
legal process with respect to words spoken or writ- 
ten and acts done by him in the performance of 
his official functions for the Organization ; 

(2) Facilities with respect to currency or ex- 
change restrictions so far as necessary for the effec- 
tive exercise of his functions. 


ARTICLE 7 


Abuses of Privileges 

A. The Organization shall at all times cooper- 
ate with the appropriate authorities of Parties to 
facilitate the proper administration of justice, se- 
cure the observance of police regulations, and pre- 
vent the occurrence of an abuse of the privileges 
and immunities set out in this Annex. 

B. If any Party considers that there has been an 
abuse of the privilege of residence in its territory 
or of any other privilege or immunity granted by 
this Annex, the following procedure shall be 
adopted : 

(1) In the case of an abuse by the Administra- 
tor, consultations shall be held between the Party 
and the Commission to determine the action to be 
taken. 

(2) In the case of an abuse by any individual 
referred to in paragraphs (1) or (2) of Article 1, 
the Party which considers that there has been an 
abuse may, after consultation with the Party whose 
representative is concerned and in accordance with 
the diplomatic procedure applicable to diplomatic 
envoys accredited to the former Party, require the 
representative to leave its territory. 

(3) In the case of an abuse by any individual 
referred to in paragraphs B and C of Article 6, 
the Party which considers that there has been an 
abuse may, after consultation with the Adminis- 
trator and, in the event of disagreement, with the 
Commission, require the Administrator to arrange 
for an immediate replacement. 


ARTICLE 8 


Laissez-Passer 
A. Members of the staff of the Organization and 
experts on missions on behalf of the Organization 
shall be entitled to use a special laissez-passer pro- 
cedure modelled on the United Nations Jaissez- 
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passer procedure, to be evolved by the Administra- 
tor pursuant to regulations approved by the Com- 
mission. 

B. Parties shall recognize and accept the Or- 
ganization Jaissez-passer issued to members of the 
staff of the Organization and to experts on mis- 
sions on behalf of the Organization as valid travel 
documents. 

C. Members of the staff of the Organization and 
experts travelling on the Organization Jaissez- 
passer on the business of the Organization, shall be 
granted the same facilities for travel as are ac- 
corded to comparable categories of the staffs of 
diplomatic missions. 


ARTICLE 9 


Interpretation and Supplementary Agreements 

A. The provisions of this Annex shall be in- 
terpreted in the light of the functions with which 
the Organization is entrusted by this Treaty and 
its Annexes. 

B. The provisions of this Annex shall in no 
way limit or prejudice the privileges and immuni- 
ties which have been, or may hereafter be, accorded 
to the Organization by a State by reason of the 
location, in the territory of that State, of the head- 
quarters or other components and agencies of the 
Organization. The Organization may conclude 
with any Party or Parties agreements supple- 
menting the provisions of this Annex, so far as 
that Party or those Parties are concerned. 


ANNEX II 


The Preparatory Commission 


A. A Preparatory Commission, consisting of 
one representative from each of the original Par- 
ties to this Treaty, shall come into existence on the 
day after this Treaty shall have been signed by 
all the original Parties. The Preparatory Com- 
mission shall remain in existence until the Control 
Commission has been elected in accordance with 
Article 4 of this Treaty. 

B. Except as provided in Section E of this An- 
nex, the Preparatory Commission shall take deci- 
sions by agreement among the three original 
Parties, adopt its own rules of procedure, meet as 
often as necessary and determine its own place of 
meeting. It shall appoint an executive secretary 
and such staff as shall be necessary, who shall exer- 
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cise such powers and perform such duties as the 
Preparatory Commission may determine. 

C. The expenses of the Preparatory Commission 
may be met by a loan provided by the United Na- 
tions or by advances from governments. The re- 
payment of loans shall be included as an item in 
the budget for the Control Organization’s first 
financial period. The Preparatory Commission 
shall make the necessary arrangements with the 
appropriate authorities of the United Nations for 
repayment of the loan. Advances from govern- 
ments may be set off against assessments of the 
governments concerned levied in accordance with 
the provisions of Article 15. 

D. Pending deposit of instruments of ratifi- 
cation of the Treaty by all the original Parties, the 
Preparatory Commission shall : 


1. Conduct preliminary technical studies and 
consultations with regard to the location, installa- 
tion, and equipping of control posts and other 
components of the Control Organization, 
including: 

(a) geological and topographic map studies of 
the geographical areas of the world where control 
posts are to be located ; 

(b) consultations with technical representatives 
of the original Parties for the purpose of adopting 
standard construction designs for control posts 
and regional offices and of choosing types of equip- 
ment for each of the methods of detection ; 

(c) studies of the surveys which will be re- 
quired for selecting sites for control posts and 
other components; 

(d) studies of communication requirements; 

(e) consultations with the original Parties for 
equipping and utilizing their aircraft for routine 
flights and vessels to be stationed in accordance 
with the Treaty and its Annexes; 

(f) studies of requirements for standard time 
transmission and reception to ensure accurate rela- 
tive time at all control posts and other components 
of the Control Organization. 


2. Draw up detailed requirements and regula- 
tions for the staffing of the Organization and in- 
vite applications for posts to be filled during the 
initial operations of the Organization ; 


3. Draw up requirements and invite applica- 
tions for the post of Administrator; 


4, Recommend the site in Vienna of the perma- 
nent headquarters of the Organization; draw up 
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recommendations for the provisions of a head- 
quarters agreement defining the status of the Or- 
ganization and its rights and relationship with 
the host country; 

5. Draw up detailed plans for the day-to-day 
technical and administrative operations of the 
Organization ; 

6. Draw up for submission to the Conference 
the budget for the Organization’s first financial 
period and a recommended scale of assessment ; 

7. In conjunction with the United Nations, 
initiate the preparation of a draft agreement 
which would be in accordance with Article 17 of 
this Treaty ; 

8. Make arrangements for the convening of the 
first conference, to be held not later than six 
months from the date instruments of ratification 
have been deposited by all the original Parties. 


E. 1. On the day after deposit of instruments 
of ratification of the Treaty by all the original 
Parties, or as soon thereafter as possible, the 
Preparatory Commission shall be enlarged, to 
consist of one representative from each of the 
original Parties to this Treaty and one representa- 
tive from eight other states, chosen by agreement 
between the three original Parties from among 
those states which at that time have deposited in- 
struments of ratification of the Treaty. 

2. The Preparatory Commission thus en- 
larged shall exercise the powers conferred upon 
the Control Commission by the Treaty, in accord- 
ance with the Procedures therein specified for the 
Control Commission. After the Preparatory 
Commission has been enlarged and pending the 
appointment of the Administrator, the executive 
secretary of the Preparatory Commission shall 
exercise the powers conferred upon the Admin- 
istrator by the Treaty. 

3. Pending the enlargement of the Prepara- 
tory Commission pursuant to paragraph (1) of 
this Section, the Preparatory Commission shall 
continue to exercise only those functions listed in 
Section D of this Annex. 


Dr. Spilhaus To Be U.S. Commissioner 
of Century 21 Exposition 


The Senate on May 11 confirmed the nomina- 
tion of Dr. Athelstan Spilhaus to be U.S. Com- 
missioner for the World Science-Pan Pacific 
Exposition, now known as Century 21 Exposition. 
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United States Delegations 
to International Conferences 


Inter-American Nuclear Energy Commission 


The Department of State announced on May 8 
(press release 300) that Atomic Energy Commis- 
sioner Leland J. Haworth would serve as U.S. 
representative to the third meeting of the Inter- 
American Nuclear Energy Commission (IANEC), 
at the Pan American Union, Washington, 
May 9-13. John A. Hall, Assistant General Man- 
ager for International Activities, Atomic Energy 
Commission, was alternate U.S. representative. 
Other members of the delegation included: 


Senior Advisers 

Howard E. Furnas, Deputy Special Assistant to the 
Secretary for Atomic Energy and Outer Space Matters, 
Department of State 

Walter G. Whitman, Science Adviser, Department of 
State 


Advisers 

Allan T. Dalton, Division of International Affairs, Atomic 
Energy Commission 

Francis J. McNeil III, Office of Inter-American Regional 
Political Affairs, Department of State 

Edward E. Sinclair, Assistant Director, Division of In- 
ternational Affairs, Atomic Energy Commission. 





TREATY INFORMATION 











Pilotage Arrangements Agreed Upon 
for Great Lakes and Seaway 


The Department of State announced on May 12 
(press release 308) that by an exchange of notes 
on May 5, 1961, the United States and Canada en- 
tered into an agreement to give effect as from May 
1, 1961, to arrangements for a coordinated pilotage 
system to meet requirements for the pilotage of 
ocean vessels navigating the waters of the Great 
Lakes and St. Lawrence River as far east as St. 
Regis, N.Y. The basis for such a system is pro- 
vided for in Public Law 86-555 (Great Lakes 
Pilotage Act of 1960) and Canadian legislation of 
August 1, 1960, to amend the Canada Shipping 
Act. 

Under the Great Lakes Pilotage Act of 1960 the 
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Secretary of Commerce has regulatory responsi- 
bilities in regard to the operations of U.S. pilots in 
such asystem. The Secretary is also authorized to 
enter into certain arrangements with the appro- 
priate agency of Canada for coordination of, and 
participation by U.S. and Canadian pilots in, the 
pilotage of the vessels concerned in the above-men- 
tioned waters of both countries. Section 6 of the 
Great Lakes Pilotage Act provides that written 
arrangements between the Secretary of Commerce 
and the Canadian agency shall be subject to the 
concurrence of the Secretary of State. 

Written arrangements between the Secretary of 
Commerce and the Minister of Transport of Can- 
ada as the head of the appropriate agency of 
Canada are covered in an annex of the agreement 
reached by the exchange of notes. These arrange- 
ments provide for the basis of participation by 
U.S. pilots registered by the Secretary of Com- 
merce and by Canadian pilots registered by the 
Minister of Transport. Provision is also made for 
coordination in the number of pilots to be regis- 
tered; the dispatching of pilots and use of fa- 
cilities by pilotage pools; rates, charges, and con- 
ditions for the performance of pilotage services; 
sharing of revenues and expenses by pools, and 
accounting in connection therewith; and the re- 


porting of violation of regulations.’ 


Current Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


Aviation 


Convention on the international recognition of rights in 
aircraft. Done at Geneva June 19, 1948. Entered into 
force September 17, 1953. TIAS 2847. 

Ratifications deposited: Switzerland, October 3, 1960; 
Italy, December 6, 1960. 
Adherence deposited: Haiti, March 24, 1961. 


Postal Services 


Universal postal convention with final protocol, annex, 
regulations of execution, and provisions regarding air- 
mail, with final protocol. Done at Ottawa October 3, 


* For texts of the Secretary of State’s note on behalf of 
the U.S. Government and the annex thereto, together with 
the Canadian Ambassador’s note on behalf of the Ca- 
nadian Government, see Department of State press release 
308 dated May 12. 


1957. Entered into force April 1, 1959. TIAS 4202. 

Ratification deposited: Saudi Arabia (with reserva- 
tions), March 6, 1961. 

Adherence deposited: Dahomey, April 27, 1961. 


Telecommunications 


North American regional broadcasting agreement and final 
protocol. Signed at Washington November 15, 1950. 
Entered into force April 19, 1960. TIAS 4460. 
Ratification deposited: Dominican Republic, May 4, 1961. 


Trade and Commerce 


Ninth protocol of rectifications and modifications to the 
texts of the schedules to the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade. Done at Geneva August 17, 1959. 
Signature: Ghana, April 24, 1961. 

Declaration on the provisional accession of Argentina to 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. Done at 
Geneva November 18, 1960.1. Becomes effective between 
Argentina and any participating government on 30th 
day following acceptance, by signature or otherwise, by 
Argentina and that government. 

Signatures: Argentina (subject to ratification), France, 
and Uruguay, November 18, 1960; Chile, November 21, 
1960 ; Belgium, Finland, and Peru, November 24, 1960 ; 
Austria (subject to ratification), November 25, 1960; 
Brazil (subject to ratification), January 3, 1961; 
Norway, January 27, 1961; Israel, February 9, 1961; 
Luxembourg, February 24, 1961; Canada, April 14, 
1961; Denmark, April 21, 1961; Netherlands, April 25, 
1961; United Kingdom, May 1, 1961; United States, 
May 4, 1961. 


BILATERAL 


Agricultural commodities agreement under title I of the 
Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act of 
1954, as amended (68 Stat. 455; 7 U.S.C. 1701-1709), 
with exchange of notes. Signed at Rio de Janeiro 
May 4, 1961. Entered into force May 4, 1961. 


Greece 


Agreement concerning the uses of the drachmas deposited 
under the agricultural commodities agreement of Janu- 
ary 7, 1960 (TIAS 4403). Effected by exchange of notes 
at Athens April 20 and 29, 1961. Entered into force 
April 29, 1961. 


Israel 


Agreement amending and extending the agreement of 
July 26, 1956 (TIAS 3612), for financing certain edu- 
cational exchange programs. Effected by exchange of 
notes at Tel Aviv March 23 and April 30,1961. Entered 
into force April 30, 1961. 

Agricultural commodities agreement under title I of the 
Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act of 
1954, as amended (68 Stat. 455; 7 U.S.C. 1701-1709), 
with memorandum of understanding. Effected by ex- 
change of notes at Tel Aviv May 10, 1961. Entered 
into force May 10, 1961. 


Senegal 


Agreement relating to economic, financial, technical, and 
related assistance. Signed at Washington May 13, 
1961. Entered into force May 13, 1961. 


1 Not in force. 
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United States To Establish Mission 
Accredited to The West Indies 


The White House announced on May 12 that the 
Government of the United States intends to estab- 
lish a mission accredited to the federation of The 
West Indies. This action was taken following 
consultation with the Governments of the United 
Kingdom and of the federation. The mission will 
be formally established in July of this year and 
will be located in Trinidad, the capital site of the 
federation. 

This action is responsive to the expansion of 
political, economic, and military ties between the 
United States and The West Indies. On Febru- 
ary 10 a new defense areas agreement was con- 
cluded between the U.S. Government and the 
federation ; + and the United States, through both 
public and private agencies, is cooperating in the 
economic development programs of the federation 
and its unit territories. 

As head of the mission President Kennedy has 
designated Ivan B. White, Foreign Service officer, 
who will serve as U.S. special representative with 
the personal rank of Ambassador. 


Deputy Assistant Secretary Appointed 
for Politicomilitary Affairs 


The Department of State announced on May 19 (press 
release 331) the appointment of Jeffrey C. Kitchen as 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for Politicomilitary Af- 
fairs. In this capacity Mr. Kitchen has been assigned to 
the Office of the Deputy Under Secretary for Political 
Affairs and will assist the Secretary of State and other 
senior officials of the Department on matters of mutual 
interest to the Departments of State and Defense. 

The appointment of Mr. Kitchen is part of the continu- 
ing effort by Secretary Rusk to strengthen the Depart- 
ment of State and to enable the Department to provide 
leadership and timely foreign policy guidance to other 
departments and agencies of the Government concerned 


1 For background, see BULLETIN of Mar. 6, 1961, p. 350. 
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with international affairs. The increasing interrelation- 
ship of diplomacy and modern military problems requires 
effective integration of foreign policy and military policy 
in order to fulfill satisfactorily the national interest, 

Mr. Kitchen will be primarily concerned with assuring 
that key policy and operating officials in the Department 
of Defense and the military services are informed and 
advised on foreign policy considerations affecting their 
responsibilities and similarly, in the case of key officials 
of the Department of State, that they are aware of cur- 
rent and future military considerations affecting their 
foreign policy responsibilities. 


Designations 


J. Wayne Fredericks as Deputy Assistant Secretary for 
African Affairs, effective May 4. (For biographic details, 
see Department of State press release 311 dated May 11.) 

Arturo Morales Carrién as Interim Representative of 
the United States on the Council of the Organization of 
American States, effective May 15. (For biographic de- 
tails, see Department of State press release 318 dated 
May 15.) 





PUBLICATIONS 











Foreign Relations Volume 
Press release 298 dated May 8, for release May 13 


The Department of State released on May 13 Foreign 
Relations of the United States, 1942, Volume III, Europe, 
one of a series of six regular volumes giving the docu- 
mentary record of the diplomacy of the United States 
for the year 1942. One volume of this series has already 
been published: Volume J, General, The British Common- 
wealth, The Far Hast. There has also been published a 
special Foreign Relations volume for 1942 on China. 

Volume III contains the sections on Iceland, Italy, the 
Netherlands, Norway, Poland, Portugal, Spain, Sweden, 
Switzerland, the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, the 
Vatican, and Yugoslavia. All the subjects treated relate 
to the diplomacy of World War II. Volume II for 1942, 
which is in process of preparation, will cover relations of 
the United States with European countries in alphabetical 
order from Belgium to Greece. 

Copies of Foreign Relations of the United States, 1942, 
Volume III, Europe (869 pp.) may be obtained from the 
Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C., for $3.25 each. 





Recent Releases 


For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. Address 
requests direct to the Superintendent of Documents, ea- 
cept in the case of free publications, which may be ob- 
tained from the Department of State. 


Employment Information—United States Department of 
State (Revised). Pub. 7130. Department and Foreign 
Service Series 98. 37 pp. 20¢. 


This pamphlet outlines the requirements for employment 
in the Department of State, both at home and abroad, 
and the manner in which appointments are made under 
both systems. 

Foreign Affairs. (Excerpt from President Kennedy’s 
State of the Union Message January 30, 1961). Pub. 7140. 
General Foreign Policy Series 162. 14 pp. Limited 
distribution. 


A pamphlet containing an excerpt from President Ken- 
nedy’s State of the Union Message. 
Establishment. TIAS 4625. 29 pp. 15¢. 


Convention, with protocol and joint declaration with 
France. Signed at Paris November 25, 1959. Ratifica- 


tions exchanged at Washington November 21, 1960. En- 
tered into force December 21, 1960. 


Surplus Agricultural Commodities. TIAS 4626. 12 pp. 
10¢. 


Agreement with Ecuador. Signed at Quito September 27, 
1960. Entered into force September 27, 1960. With memo- 
randum of understanding and exchange of notes signed 
at Quito September 27 and 28, 1960. 


Surplus Agricultural Commodities. 
5¢ 

Agreement with China, amending the agreement of 
August 30, 1960. Exchange of notes—Signed at Taipei 
October 31, 1960. Entered into force October 31, 1960. 
Settlement of Claims of United States Nationals. TIAS 
4629. 6 pp. 5¢. 

Protocol with Poland, relating to article 5 of the agree- 
ment of July 16, 1960—Signed at Warsaw November 29, 
1960. Entered into force November 29, 1960. 


Insured Parcel Post. TIAS 4630. 30 pp. 15¢. 


Agreement with Republic of Korea—Signed at Seoul 
July 15, 1960, and at Washington August 17, 1960. En- 
tered into force January 1, 1961. 


TIAS 4628. 6 pp. 


Surplus Agricultural Commodities. TIAS 4633. 11 pp. 
10¢. 

Agreement with France. With minute of understanding 
and exchanges of notes—Signed at Paris November 4, 
1960. Entered into force November 4, 1960. 


Surplus Agricultural Commodities. TIAS 4634. 6 pp. 
5¢. 


Agreement with China, amending the agreement of 
August 30, 1960, as amended. Exchange of notes— 
Signed at Taipei December 1, 1960. Entered into force 
December 1, 1960. 


United States Educational Commission in Japan. TIAS 
4635. Spp. 5¢. 


Agreement with Japan, amending the agreement of Jan- 
uary 11, 1958. Exchange of notes—Signed at Tokyo De- 
cember 2, 1960. Entered into force December 2, 1960. 


United States of America Educational Commission in 
Brazil. TIAS 4636. 4 pp. 5¢. 
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Agreement with Brazil, amending the agreement of No- 
vember 5, 1957. Exchange of notes—Signed at Rio 
de Janeiro October 14 and November 5, 1960. Entered 
into force November 5, 1960. 


Surplus Agricultural Commodities. TIAS 4637. 9 pp. 
10¢. 


Agreement with Viet-Nam. Exchange of notes—Signed 
at Saigon October 28, 1960. Entered into force October 
28, 1960. 


Defense: Loan of Additional Vessels. TIAS 4638. 5 pp. 
5¢. 

Agreement with Chile. Exchange of notes—Signed at 
Washington December 2, and 7, 1960. Entered into force 
December 7, 1960. 





Check List of Department of State 
Press Releases: May 15-21 


Press releases may be obtained from the Office 
of News, Department of State, Washington 25, D.C. 

Releases issued prior to May 15 which appear in 
this issue of the BULLETIN are Nos. 270 of April 
28; 275 of May 1; 292 of May 6; 298 and 300 of 
May 8; 301 and 303 of May 9; 306 of May 10; and 
308 and 313 of May 12. 


No. Date Subject 


*315 5/15 Everton sworn in as Ambassador to 
Burma (biographic details). 

*317 5/15 U.S. participation in international con- 
ferences. 

*318 5/15 Morales Carrién designated Interim 
U.S. Representative to OAS (bio- 
graphic details). 

*319 5/15 Holmes sworn in as Ambassador to 
Iran (biographic details). 

~3820 5/16 Martin: Agricultural Trade Develop- 
ment and Assistance Act. 

*321 5/16 Chapman sworn in as Special Assistant 
to Secretary and Coordinator for 
International Labor Affairs (bio- 
graphic details). 

5/16 Mauritania credentials (rewrite). 

5/16 Economic mission to Nigeria. 

5/16 Kohler: Ohio State University. 

5/17 Bonsal sworn in as Ambassador to 
Morocco (biographic details). 

5/17 Cultural exchange (Sierra Leone). 

5/17 Williams: New York State division 
of American Negro Centennial Au- 
thority. 

5/18 Cultural exchange (Latin America). 

5/18 Carnahan sworn in as Ambassador to 
Sierra Leone (biographic details). 

5/18 Cultural exchange (Lebanon). 

5/19 Kitchen appointed Deputy Assistant 
Secretary for Politicomilitary Af- 
fairs (rewrite). 

5/19 Williams: Wichita Urban League. 

5/19 Williams: “Africa’s Challenge to 
America’s Position of Free-World 
Leadership.” 

5/19 Cultural exchange (Venezuela). 

5/19 Coombs: conference of African states 
on education. 





*Not printed. 
*Held for a later issue of the BULLETIN. 
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Africa 

Fredericks designated Deputy Assistant Secretary 
for African Affairs . . 

United States Policy Toward Africa and the United 
Nations (Williams) .. . é 


American Republics 

Department Urges Appropriation of Funds for 
Inter-American Program (Ball) . . 

Inter-American Nuclear Energy Commission (dele- 
gation). . 

Morales Carrién designated Interim n Representative 
on OAS Council. . .... ee 


Atomic Energy 

Draft Treaty on the Discontinuance of Nuclear 
Weapon Tests Submitted by Western Delegations 
at Geneva Conference (text). . 

Inter-American Nuclear — Commission (aete- 
gation) . wae 


Brazil. U.S. and Brazil To neti on n Financial 
Matters ag Mariani, text of IMF announce- 
ment) 


Canada 

The Common Aims of Canada and the United States 
(Diefenbaker, Kennedy, text of joint com- 
munique) 

Pilotage Arrangements. Agreed Upon “for Great 
Lakes and Seaway. . . ee 


Chile. Department Urges eseiiiinien 1 Funds 
for Inter-American Program (Ball) ... . 


Congress, The 

Department Urges Appropriation of Funds for 
Inter-American Program (Ball) .. 

President Bourguiba Concludes Visit to the United 
States a — texts of communi- 
ques) .. ‘ ie a ee te 


Department oe Foreign rr 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Appointed for Politico- 
military Affairs. . 

Fredericks designated Deputy Assistant Secretary 
for African Affairs . . 

Morales Carrién designated Interim Representa- 
tive on OAS Council. . 

United States To Establish Mission “Accredited to 
The West Indies 


Economic Affairs 

Head of European Common Market Visits United 
States (text of communique). . 

Pilotage Arrangements Agreed Upon "for Great 
Lakes and Seaway. . 

U.S. and Brazil To Cooperate on Financial Matters 
(Dillon, Mariani, text of IMF announcement) . 


Educational and Cultural Affairs. Professional 
Thought on Things as They Are (Cleveland) . 


Europe. Head of European Common Market Visits 
United States (text of communique) . 


France. President To Meet French President, So- 
viet and British Prime Ministers ie are 


International Organizations and Seiten 

Calendar of International Conferences and Meet- 
ee. « 

Draft Treaty on ‘the Discontinuance of "Nuclear 
Weapon Tests Submitted by Western Delegations 
at Geneva Conference (text). . 

Inter-American Nuclear omic Commission ‘(dele- 
gation) . : 

Morales Carri6én designated Interim Representa- 
tive on OAS Council . . 

Dr. Spilhaus To Be U.S. Commissioner for ‘Century 
21 Exposition RA a Oe ae ee 


Index 


United States Outlines Program To Insure Genuine 
Neutrality for Laos (Rusk) . . 

U.S. and Brazil To Cooperate on Financial Matters 
(Dillon, Mariani, text of IMF announcement) . 


Laos. United States Outlines Program To Insure 
Genuine Neutrality for Laos (Rusk) . 


Mauritania. Letters of Credence (Sidya). . . 


Military Affairs. Deputy Assistant menue - 
pointed for Politicomilitary Affairs . 


Mutual Security 

Economic Mission Visits Nigeria . . 

U.S. To Supply Grain to Tunisia Under Food- for- 
Peace Program . 


Nigeria. Economic Mission Visits Nigeria . 


Presidential Documents 

The Common Aims of Canada and the United States 
(Diefenbaker, Kennedy, text of joint com- 
munique) . . 

Head of European Common Market ‘Visits United 
States (text of communique). .. 

President Bourguiba Concludes Visit to. the United 
States pnmaeceotan aihKita texts of communi- 
ques) ‘i r ‘ Pe th we eee 

Publications 

Foreign Relations Volume. 

Recent Releases 


Science. Dr. Spilhaus To Be U.S. Seastaedaeieni for 
Century 21 Exposition . 


Treaty Information 

Current Actions 

Draft Treaty on the Discontinuance of Nuclear 
Weapon Tests Submitted by Western Delegations 
at Geneva Conference (text). . 

Pilotage Arrangements Agreed Upon "for Great 
Lakes and Seaway. . 


Tunisia 

President Bourguiba Concludes Visit to the United 
States (Bourguiba, Kennedy, texts of com- 
muniques) ‘ 

U.S. To Supply Grain to Tunisia ‘Under Food- for- 
Peace Program . P 


U.S.S.R. President To Meet French President, So- 
viet and British Prime Ministers. 


United Kingdom. President To Meet French Presi- 
dent, Soviet and British Prime Ministers . 


United Nations. United States Policy Toward Af- 
rica and the United Nations (Williams) . 


West Indies, The. United States To Establish Mis- 
sion Accredited to The West Indies . < 
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OFFICIAL BUSINESS 


PRESIDENT KENNEDY’S INTER-AMERICAN 
PROGRAM FOR SOCIAL PROGRESS 


A 23-page illustrated question and answer pamphlet designed to 
present the highlights of this dramatic joint effort by the American 
nations—North and South—to spread the benefits of economic develop- 
ment by bettering the living conditions for millions of Latin Ameri- 
cans who want for education, nutrition, decent housing, sanitation, 
medical care, farmland, and other social necessities we in the United 
States have come to take for granted. 


Publication No. 7173 15 cents 


ORGANIZATION FOR ECONOMIC COOPERATION 
AND DEVELOPMENT (OECD) 


This pamphlet describes the recently created OECD, composed of 
18 European countries, Canada, and the United States, and explains 
the way in which this organization can benefit the people of the United 
States and its allies. 


Publication No. 7161 15 cents 


Please send me copies of— 


0 President Kennedy’s Inter-American Program for Social Progress 
0 Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development (OECD) 


Name: -- 








Street Address: 








City, Zone, and State: 











